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Notes. 
LETTERS OF DANIEL DE FOE. 


mn literature ; and, in spite of the voluminous 
mabours of Mr. Wilson, and the brilliant sketch of 
mr. Forster, the history of De Foe’s Life and 
Titings has still to be written. 
Under these circumstances, I hope you will 


nt to reprint in “ N. & Q.” the following re- | 


able letters of De Foe, which were printed 
The London Review of the 4th and 11th of 
t last, from the originals, then recently dis- 
d in the State Paper Office. 
) There are many reasons which seem to me to 
this course desirable. In the first place, 
letters, by being printed in “N. & Q,,” will 
8 preserved as to be readily available for 
re use; and secondly, their appearance in 
Fcolumns may elicit from De Foe’s admirers 
satisfactory defence of the extraordinary 
duct which these letters exhibit. The gentle- 
| who communicated them to The London 
’, accompanied them with an able introduc- 
highly condemnatory of De Foe; though, 
Mmit, not more so than the correspondence 
to justify; and those remarks called forth 
itroversy upon the subject in the columns of 
Journal, to which I would refer your readers. 
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Madame de Pompadour — Hotel des Invalides, Paris — | 
Magna Charta — Newton and Voltaire— Nomenclature of | 


Glass in England — Dr. Dod- | 
MSS. — “The Irish Tutor” — Lady Meadows — | 


| ship’s goodness 
| to give me, that my little services are accepted, and that 
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All that I now ask is, for the insertion of the 
letters themselves, which appear to have been 
addressed to a Mr. De La Faye, probably the 
Charles De La Faye, Esq., of the Secretary of 
State’s Office, whose library was sold in 1764. 
They are as follows : — 


Dante De For to —.* 
I. 

“ St,—I could not read without pain to-day in the 
public prints something of an account of that ‘I raiterous 
Pamphlet being printed, I mean that which I shewed 
you and which I sent to my Lord Sunderland. 

“I beg you will please to assure his Lordship from me 
that the original which I shewed you is still in my hand, 
and has never been out of my keeping; nor has any eye 
seen it, or any copy been taken of it, that one excepted 
which I sent to his Lordship. 

“TI here enclose a letter which I have stopt, which I 
think is worth his Lordship’s notice. I dare not yet 


if the cold weather abates. 
“1 am, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“De For. 
“ Newington, April 12, 1718.” 


Il. 
“ Str,—Though I doubt not but you have acquainted 
my Lord a with what humble sense of his lord- 
received the account you were pleased 


his lordship is satisfied to go on upon the foot of former 
capitulations, &c., yet I confess, sir, I have been anxious 
on many accounts with respect as well to the service 
itself as to my own safety, least my lord may think him- 


u ee | self ill served by me, even when I may have best per- 
The Life and Writings of De Foe must always | 
bve a subject of interest to students of Eng- | 


formed my duty. 

“I thought it therefore not only a debt to myself, but 
a duty to his lordship, that I should give his lordship a 
short account, as clear as I can, how far my former in- 
structions empowered me to act, and, in a word, what 
this little piece of secret service is, for which I am so 
much a subject of his lordship’s present favour and 
bounty. 

“It was in the ministry of my Lord Townshend, when 
my Lord Chief Justice Parker, to whom I stand obliged 
for the favour, was pleased so far to state my case, that 
notwithstanding the misrepresentations under which I 
had suffered, and notwithstanding some mistakes which I 
was the first to acknowledge, 1 was so happy as to be 
believed in the professions I made of a sincere attachment 
to the interest of the present Government, and, speaking 
with all possible humility, I hope { have not dishonoured 
my Lord Parker’s recommendation. 

“In considering, after this, which way I might be ren- 
dered most useful to the Government, it was proposed by 
my Lord Townshend that I should still appear as if I 
were, as before, under the displeasure of the Government, 
and separated from the Whigs, and that I might be more 
serviceable in a kind of disguise, than if I appeared 
openly, and upon this foot a weekly paper which | was at 
first directed to write in opposition to a scandalous paper 
called the Shift shifted, was laid aside, and the first thing 


{* The first of these letters was not sent to us by our 
correspondent, but transcribed when the other five Letters 
were collated with the originals in the Public Record 
Office —Ep. “N. & Q.”) 
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I engaged in was a monthly book called Mercurius Poli- 


ticus, of which presently. In the interval of this, Dyer, 
the News Letter-writer, having been dead, and Dormer 
his successor, being unable by his troubles to carry on | 
that work, 1 had an offer of a share in the property as 

well as in the management of that work. 

“I immediately acquainted my Lord Townsend of it, 
who, by Mr. Buckley, let me know it would be a very | 
acceptable piece of service, for that letter was really very 
prejudicial to the public, and the most difficult to come | 
at in a judicial way in case of offence given. My lord | 
was pleased to add, by Mr. Buckley, that he would con- | 
sider my service in that case, as he afterwards did. 

“Upon this I engaged in it, and that so far, that | 
though the property was not wholly my own, yet the 
conduct and government of the style and news was so 
entirely in me, that I ventured to assure his lordship the 
sting of that mischievous paper should be entirely taken 
out, though it was granted that the style should continue 
Tory, as it was, that the party might be amused, and not 
set up another, which would have destroyed the design: 
and this part I therefore take entirely on myself still. 

“This went on for a year, before my Lord Townshend 
went out of the office; and his lordship, in consideration 
of this service, made me the appointment which Mr. 
Buckley knows of, with promise cf a further allowance as 
service presented. 

“ My Lord Sunderland, to whose goodness I had many 
years ago been obliged, when I was in a secret commis- 
sion sent to Scotland, was pleased to approve and con- 
tinue this service and the appointment annexed ; and, with 
his lordship’s approbation, I introduced myself, in the 
disguise of a translator of the foreign news, to be so far 
concerned in this weekly paper of Mist’s as to be able to 
keep it within the circle of a secret management, also 
prevent the mischievous part of it; and yet neither Mist 
or any of those concerned with him have the least guess 
or suspicion by whose direction I do it. 

“ But here it becomes necessary to acquaint my lord 
(as I hinted to you, sir), that this paper, called the 
Journal, is not in myself in property, as the other, only 
in management; with this express difference, that if any- 
thing happens to be put in without my knowledge which 
may give offence, or if anything slips my observation 
which may be ill taken, his lordship shall be sure always 
to know whether he has a servant to reprove or a stranger 
to correct. 

“Upon the whole, however, this is the consequence, 
that by this management, the weekly Journal and Dor- 
mer’s Letter, as also the Mercurius Politicus, which is in 
the same nature of management as the Journal, will be 
always kept (mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory papers, 
and yet be disabled and enervated, so as to do no mis- 
chief or give any offence to the Government. 

“1 beg leave to observe, sir, one thing more to his 
lordship in my own behalf, and without which, indeed, I 
may one time or other run the hazard of fatal miscon- 
structions. I am, sir, for this service posted among Pa- 
pists, Jacobites, and enraged High Tories —a generation 
who, I profess, my very soul abhors; I am obliged to hear 
traitorous expressions and outrageous words against his 
Majesty’s person and Government and his most faithful 
servants, and smile at it all as if I approved it; I am 
obliged to take all the scandalous and, indeed, villanous 
papers that come, and keep them by me as if I would 
gather materials from them to put them into the news; 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





nay, I often venture to let things pass which are a little 
shocking, that | may not render myself suspec 

“ Thus I bow in the house of Rimmon, and must humbly 
recommend myself to his lordship’s protection, or I may 
be undone the sooner, by how much the more faitbfully 1 
execute the commands I am under. 


| 
' 





(84 8S. VI. Dec. 31, 64, 





“T forbear to ayy I beg 
these circumstances to his lordship in behalf of a faithful 
servant, that shall always endeavour to approve his 
fidelity by actions rather than words. 

“1 am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ De For. 

“ Newington, April 26, 1718. 

“P.S.—I send you here one of the letters stopt at the 
press, as I mentiomed to you; as to the manuscript of Sul- 
tan Galga, another villainous paper, I sent the copy to 
my Lord Sunderland. If the original be of any service, 
it is ready at your first orders.” 





The allusions in the preceding letter to the 
scandalous r called the Shift Shifted, to the 
Mercurius Polit icus, to Dyer's, afterwards Dor- 
mer’s Letter, and to Mist's rnal, are all valuable 
contributions to that history which has still to be 
written, the History of English Periodical Litera- 
ture. 

If. 

“Sr1r,—I am extremely concerned that the Journal of 
this day has copied from the Post-Boy that ridiculous 
paragraph of the Pretender’s being in the list of the 
Queen Dowager’s legitimate children, and I have spoken 
iy mind very freely to him of it. 

But, sir, I think, in consequence of what I wrote last to 
you, it is my duty to assure my lord that I have no part 
in this slip, but that Mr. Mist did it after I had looked 
over what he had gotten together, which it seems was 
not sufficient; and though I would, if I may presume so 
far, intercede for him, yet my lord may be assured I have 
no concern in it, Jirectly or indirectly. This, sir, I say, I 
thought myself obliged to notice to you, to make 
what I said in my last, (viz.) that if any mistake hap- 
pened my lord should always know whether he had a ser- 
vant to reprove or a stranger to punish. 

“TI am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ De Fos. 

“ May 10, 1718. 

“ P.S.—He has renewed his promise to me that he will 
be more wary, and I do think verily it was not done mali- 
ciously. But that I leave as I find it. 

“ Address to —— De la Faye, Esq., Present.” 





IV. 

“ Sim,—When I had the favour of seeing you last, you 
were pleased to mention to me -~ particular concern, 
and that you would interest yourself in that part for me. 
The exceeding kindness of that offer, sir, encourages me 
to give you this trouble, and to observe to you that the 
half year expired the 17th inst. , 

“need say no more, but to ask you pardon for this 
freedom, and leave the rest to your own time and methods, 
and shall attend at what time you please to appoint. 

“I hope I have kept the difficult people I have to do 
with within the bounds of duty, and am in hopes to draw 
them gradually into yet narrower limits of respect. It is 
a hard matter to please the Tory party, as their present 
temper operates, without abusing, not only the Govern- 
ment, but the persons of our governors, in everything 
they write; but to the best of my skill, I cause all letters 
and paragraphs which look that way to be interce 
and stopped at the press. ; 

“] am a little alarmed at a prosecution against Mor- 
phew in the King’s Bench Court for a passage 10 the 
Mercurius Politicus, which began in a private person 
sueing Morphew on pretence of damages on a pa 
printed from another printed paper, of a person hanged 





you, sir, to represent 
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: at York, for three half-pence. But it seems the Court, | turn. As this is an earnest of his just intention, I hope 
resenting a line or two in it as a reflection on the judges, | he will go on to your satisfaction. 
have made it a public cause, and have committed Mor- “Give me leave, sir, to mention here a circumstance 
phew till sentence, which it is feared will be severe. which concerns myself, and which, indeed, is a little 
“ But, sir, I think myself obliged to lay before my | hardship upon me, viz., that I seem to merit less when I 
Lord Stanhope the following particulars, in case they | intercept a piece of barefaced flagrant treason at the 
should offer to concern me in it, First, that it is two | Press than when I stop such a letter as this inclosed, 
year or more since this was done, and, consequently, be- | because one seems to be of a kind which no man would 
8 fore the capitulation made in my Lord Townshend’s | dare to meddle with. But I would persuade myself, sir, 
‘ time, when all former mistakes of mine were forgiven. | that stopping such notorious things is not without its 
0 Secondly, that the thing itself was not mine, neither | good effect, particularly because as it is true that some 
» can any one pretend to charge it on me, otherwise than | people are generally found who do venture to print any- 
it might be said I saw or overlooked the book; nor, in- | thing that offers, so, stopping them here is some dis- 
deed, can they prove so much as that. So that I can in | couragement and disappointment to them, and they often 
e nowise be said to have failed in my duty on account of | die in our hands. 
this latent affair, which, indeed, seems to me to be but “T speak this, sir, as well on occasion of what you 
e trifling in itself. were pleased to say upon that letter which I sent you 
- “ T have an entire dependence on my lord’s justice and | formerly about Killing no Murder, as upon another with 
e goodness ; that no offence formerly committed (were this | verses in it, which Mr. Mist gave me yesterday; which, 
e really so) shall be remembered to my prejudice. How- | upon my word, is so villainous and scandalous, that I 
iy ever, I@hought it my duty to give his lordship this ac- | scarce dare to send it without your order, and an assur- 
count, that my enemies may not anticipate me by giving | ance that my doing so shall be taken well. For I confess 
wrong and injurious accounts of it before me. it has a peculiar insolence in it against his Majesty's per- 
“Tam, Sir, your most humble servant, son, which (as blasphemous words against God) are scarce 
of “ May 23, 1718. De For. fit to be repeated. 
s “NB—Th rds, os I} h hich the jud “T am the more concerned you should know this also, 
ne tak "= wAgparieg wth hear them, which the judges | hecause, if I guess right, and Mr. Mist is of that opinion 
0 e offence at, are in the introducing the story of the | +49 it is the same hand that the manuscript which I 
2 oe oe executed, saying, it was a piece of justice | showed Mr. Buckley, of Sultan Galga, was written in, 
to eumized with mercy. and, I suppose, comes from the same quarter. 
rt _ “Tf you please to order my sending it, I shall obey, 
. = and, in the meantime, assure you no eye shall see it. 
“Sir ; . : | “ Here has been a very barbarous attempt made by 
S1r,—Since our last conference I have entered into a ~ A . 
~ new treaty with Mr. Mist. I need not trouble you with | Curl, the bookseller, upon Mr. Mist (viz.) to trepann him 


I the particulars, but in a word he professes himself con- | into words against the Government, with a design to in- 
’ 











form against him. I think Mist has escaped him; but 





od vinced that he has been wrong, thet the Government has if he brings it into your office, I shall lay a clear state of 
. nero Aye ng and he solemaly | the matter before you. I know the Government is suffi- 
“The liberties Mr. Buckley mentioned, viz., to seem ee to itself for ——— aye od is above em- 
on the same side as before, to rally the Flying Post,* the | oe — to draw men into offences on purpose 
Whig writers, and even the word ‘ Whig,’ &c., and to to resem — , ; 
admit foolish and trifling things in favour of the Tories. | “ 1 am, Sir, your most humble and obedient servant, 
“ill This, as I represented it to him, he agrees is liberty “ Newington, June 4, 1718. Der For.” 
Be enough, and resolves his paper shall for the future amuse 
the Tories, but not affront the Government. - 
“T have freely told him that this is the only way to Vi. 
preserve his paper, to keep himself from a jail, and to “ Sir,—I gave you the trouble ofa letter a few days ago. 
secure the advantages which now rise to him from it, for | The account I gave you there of the conditions I had 
that he might be assured the complaint against him was | engaged Mr. M[ ist] to, will I hope be satisfactory, and 
pou so general that the Government could bear it no longer. | particularly in his performance of those conditions. 
mn, “I said, sir, all that could be said on that head, only “] suppose you will remember I hinted when I had 
me. reserving the secret of who I spoke from; and concluded | jast the favour of waiting on you, that there was a book 
= that unless he would keep measures with me and be | printing at his house scandalously reflecting on my Lord 
the punctual in these things, I could not serve bim any | Synd{erland] that M[ist] was willing, asa testimony of 
. farther or be concerned any more. : , his sincerity, to consent to a method how to put it into 
this _ “Thus far, sir, I have acted, I hope in aright method, | pis lordship’s hands. 
ods, in pursuance of which, in his next paper, he is to make a “T have gotten the sheets into my hands in perform- 
kind of a declaration in answer to two letters printed in | ance of this promise, and would gladly receive your com- 
» do his last, wherein he shall publish his resolution not to | mands about them. 4 . 
og meddle with or write anything offensive to the Govern- | « J believe the time is come when the journal, instead 
t is ment. L . ‘ of affronting and offending the Government, may many 
sent “In prosecution, also, of this reformation, he brought | ways be made serviceable to the Government, and I have 
road me this morning the enclosed letter; which, indeed, 1 Mr. M[ist] so absolutely resigned to proper measures for 
ung was glad to see, because, though it seems couched in | jt, that I am persuaded I may answer for it. 
1 fms which might have been made public, yet has | «1 am, Sir, your most humble and obedient servant, 
ted, secret gall in it, and a manifest tendency to reproach the | a oe er tsay4 
, oe with partiality and injustice, and (as it ac- | “* June 13, 1718, De For. 
or Ww. i 2S ° . 
the ree a Sree wae’ oe ss Such are the extraordinary letters, which re- 
rson “* Note, in different hand and ink, in the margiv, veal to us De Foe “ bowing in the house of Rim- 
md * Not true.’” mon ;” and in which the future biographer of that 
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remarkable writer will assuredly find materials 
for a new, and I fear not more favourable, view 
of the moral character of Daniel De Foe. 





RIGHT HON. CHARLES YORKE, CHANCELLOR 
OF GREAT BRITAIN: LORD MORDEN. 


In a late number of the Atheneum (Saturday, 
Nov. 26,) is a notice of Mr. Foss’s concluding 
labours upon the Lives of the Judges of England, 
not written in the most amiable humour. The 
writer cites as an instance of Mr. Foss’s worst 
style, some remarks on Chancellor Yorke’s tragic 
end; and which, though known to the generality 
of historical readers, is involved in doubt as to 
whether it was caused by his own hand, or was 
the result of the rupture of a blood-vessel, as 
stated in some of the periodicals of the day ? 

The writer of the notice says that, “on the 
third day after his dearly-purchased elevation, he 


expired, with the seals and the unsealed poe of 
e 


nobility close by his side.” Subsequently he refers 
to the authority of Horace Walpole upon the sub- 
ject of the death, who says: — 

** But Mr. Yorke himself had a second wife—a very hand- 
some woman; and, by her, had another son. She, it is 
supposed, urged him to accept the Chancery, as the King 
offered or consented that the new Peerage should de- 
scend to her son, and not to the eldest.” 

No authority for this last statement is given by 
Walpole, and it is doubtful whether any real 

und exists for the alleged interference of the 
ady to secure for her son the inheritance of the 
peerage, to the prejudice of the eldest. If she did 
interfere, she failed. 

What are the facts which are proveable? Only 
three days elapsed between Mr. Yorke’s accept- 
ance of the Seals and his death. 

On the 17th January, Mr. Yorke received the 
Seals at a court held at the Queen's house, and 
was sworn as Chancellor. On the 18th, the King’s 
warrant, countersigned by Viscount Weymouth, 
was issued to the Attorney-General to prepare a 
Bill to pass the Great Seal, granting to “ the 
Right Honorable Charles Yorke, Esquire, Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain,” the dignity of a “ Baron, 
by the name, style, and title of Lord Morden, 
Baron of Morden, in the County of Cambridge, to 
hold to him and the heirs male of his body.” 

This was notified in the Gazette of the 20th. 

Here there is the direction of the royal autho- 
rity in regard to the grant of the Peerage, with 
the usual limitations only, and no exclusion of the 
eldest son is intimated as in the quotation from 
Walpole. It is not, therefore, to be supposed 
that the King had consented to so unusual a 
course, or offered such an injury to the heir of 
the Chancellor, who, by yielding to the King’s 
wish, had incurred the displeasure of his party. 








With this announcement, on the very eve of its 
publication, the unhappy gentleman died: the 
warrant to the Attorney-General to prepare the 
Bill had been, on the 19th, sent to the Signet 
Office ; where its further progress stopped, as it 
did not proceed to the Privy Seal, whence the 
authority for engrossing the patents to pass the 
Great Seal. It is not, therefore, probable that 
the statement of the “ unsealed patent of nobility” 
was lying by his side when he expired, was true: 
for i it had been engrossed at the Great Seal, 
trace must have existed of its having passed the 
Privy Seal Office. 

The truth is, that the Chancellor received the 
Seals on the 17th, and on the 18th the King’s 
warrant was issued for the creation, as announced 
in the Gazette of the 20th ; but Mr. Yorke’s death 
taking place on that day, there was no @me to 
have passed the warrant further than the office of 
the Signet, where the matter dropped. 

These remarks are made to apply simply to the 
intended creation and limitation of the Peerage ; 
but it is hardly credible that the actual household 
of the Chancellor could be ignorant of the fact, as 
to his death arising from a natural or violent 
cause. Those who removed the body must have 
known, if the result of the latter. J. R. 


Lonesvity.—As a regular reader of “ N.& Q.,” 
I think the following cutting, from the Birming- 
ham Daily Gazette, worth preserving : — 

“ On the 22nd ult., at the United Almshouse, Wotton, 
Gloucestershire, in her 104th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill. 
The husband of the deceased died some years ago at the 
Kimbrose Hospital, at the age of 100 years.” 

W. Wuzer. 


Birmingham. 


Massymorge: Mazmorras: a Dunczon.—In 
his notes to Marmion (note 5, Canto 1v.), Sir 
Walter Scott alludes to the dungeon in Crichton 
Castle (the ruins of which still exist, near Edin- 
burgh), called the Massy More, which was used 
for the confinement of prisoners. He says the 
word is of Saracenic origin, and cites two in- 
stances where it occurs in the Epistole Itinerarie 


of Tollius : in one of which it is called Mazmorra, * 


and in the other Mazmorras. 

In confirmation of the word being Saracenic, I 
would notice what I have accidentally observed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1749 (p. 560), 
in an account of the indignity with which the 
Secretary of the English Ambassador to the Court 
of Morocco was treated, for a groundless offence 
taken by the Emperor. He having been “tum- 
bled into a dismal, deep, and dark dungeon un- 
derground, called the Mortimore; where he lay, 
without light of moon or sun, three weeks.” Again, 
in the French Dictionnaire de l Académie, we find 
(vol. iii.) : — 
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“ Matamore, s.m. Prison sous terre ot l’on renferme 
toutes les nuits les esclaves.” 


In no two of the instances I have referred to is 
the word spelt quite alike; but there can be no | 
doubt that it is, generally speaking, identical. | 
And it is singular to see it in three languages so | 
unconnected as the Scotch, French, and Sara- 


cenic. J-.R.B. | 
Edinburgh. 


Tue Borris Consuror. — The following copy | 
of the original advertisement of this celebrated | 
hoax, taken from the Daily Advertiser of Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11, 1749, may not be without interest 
at the present moment, when the performances of 
the Davenport Brothers are exciting so much in- 
terest and controversy. O. M. 


At the New Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
On Monday next, the 16th instant, is to be seen, 

Person who performs the several most sur- 
prising Things following, viz First, He takes a 
common Walking Cane from any of the Spectators, and 
thereon plays the Musick of every Instrument now in 
use, and likewise sings to surprising Perfection. Secondly, 
He presents you with a common Wine Bottle, which any 
of the Spectators may first examine ; this Bottle is placed 
ona Table in the Middle of the Stage, and he (without 
any Equivocation) goes into it in the Sight of all the 
Spectators, and sings in it; during his Stay in the Bottle 
any Person may handle it, and see plainly that it does 
not exceed a common Tavern Bottle. Those on the Stage, 
or in the Boxes, may come in masked Habits (if agree- 

able to them) and the Performer (if desired) will inform 
them who they are. 
Stage 7s.6d. Boxes5s. Pit3s, Gallery 2s. 
Tickets to be had at the Theatre. | 
To begin at half an Hour after Six o’Clock. 


The Performance continues about two Hours and ahalf. | 


Note, If any Gentlemen or Ladies (after the above 
Performance) either single or in Company, in or out of 
k, is desirous of seeing a Representation of any de- 
tedsed Person, such as Husband or Wife, Sister or Brother, 
or any intimate Friend of either Sex (upon making a 
Gratuity to the Performer) shall be gratified by seeing 
and conversing with them for some Minutes as if alive; 
likewise, if desired, he will tell you your most secret 
Thoughts in your past Life, and give you a full View of 
Persons who have injured you, whether dead or alive. | 
For those Gentlemen and Ladies who are desirous of see- | 
this last Part, there is a private Room provided. 
ese Performances have been seen by most of the | 
crown’d Heads of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and never 
sppeared publick any where but once, but will wait on | 
aay at their Houses, and perform as above for five Pounds | 
tach time. 





History an Orp Atmawack.— Macaulay, in 
his “ Review of Boswell’s Juhnson,” says: — 
“History was, in his (Johnson’s) opinion, to use the 
expression of Lord Plunkett, an old almanack.” 
Did Macaulay mean to father this phrase on 
Plunkett ? If we turn to Boswell (vol. ii. p. 350), 
We find the following passage : — 


| 


i The common remark as to the utility of reading his- 
tory being made: —Jounson. ‘ We must consider how 


very little history there is; I mean real authentick his- 
tory. That certain Kings reigned, and certain battles 
were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the 
colouring, all the philosophy of history is conjecture.’ 
BosweE tu. ‘Then, Sir, you would reduce all history to 
no better than an almanack, a mere chronological series of 
remarkable events.’ Mr. Gibbon, who must have been 
employed upon his history, of which he published the 
first volume in the following year, was present; but did 
not step forth in defence of that species of writing. He 
probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson.” 


The above passage shows that the “old alma- 
nack” phrase originated with Boswell. And it is 
also worthy of note, as showing that two very 


| common expressions of the present day—* the 


colouring of a narrative,” and “ the philosophy of 
history "—are due to the great lexicographer. 


H. L. J. 


American Porrry.—As an “exchange” for 
“N. & Q.” I receive a weekly paper published at 
Barrie, Canada West, of which the last number 
arrived contains the following effusion. Being 
both curt and comical, perhaps you will deem it 
worthy to be enshrined in your pages. 

“ Some poor love-sick youth wrote the following :— 

‘ Alittle glove stirs up my heart, as tides stir up the ocean, 
And new white muslin, when it fits, wakes many a 
curious notion ; 

All sorts of lady fixins thrill my feelings, as they’d orter, 
But little female gaiter-boots are death and nothing 
shorter.’ "—Spirit of the Age, Nov. 30, 1864. 

Scan. 

“Vis comica.”—In general credence these 


| words conjoined are supposed to be a classical 


quotation. They, however, are not a quotation as 
such, for Julius Cesar, the reputed author, has 


| not himself made the conjunction. The dictator's 


own words, a propos of Terence, are these — 


“ Lenibus atque, utinam scriptis conjuncta foret vis, 
Comica ut equato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Grecis, neque, in hac despectus parte jaceres,” 


H. C. C. 
St. Caruarine’s Hitt: Sourn-Hants, etc.— 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1863, 
p- 197, is an account of an exploration made by 


| some members of the Christchurch Archeological 


Association on the site of the Chapel which for- 


| merly stood on St. Catharine’s Hill, near that 


town. I have often rode over the hill so called 
(or rather through the defile which crosses it from 


| east to west), but did not know that the site of 


the chapel could be so exactly ascertained. To 
the remarks in the article, I take the liberty of 
adding that, besides the parishioners of Hurn, 
people from the villages on the other side of the 
Avon might, at least during the summer, pay their 
devotions at the shrine. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1757, p. 177, 
are four different views of a “sacred tower,” 
which was then standing, though in a dilapidated 
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state, on St. Catharine's Hill, the highest point in 
the Isle of Wight. It appears to have been used 
as a beacon, and has been succeeded by a modern 
structure devoted to the same purpose, which dif- 
fuses its light, for many a league, over the land 
and sea. 

On St. Catharine’s Hill, near Winchester, there 
was formerly a chapel dedicated to that saint. 
There were similar chapels, respectively, on a hill 
near Guildford, and on one near Weymouth. 

These chapels, built on the tops of mountains, 
were dedicated to St. Catharine of Alexandria, 
because, according to the legend, her body, after 
her death, was conveyed by angels to the top of 
Mount Sinai, where there is stil achapel. See 
the first-mentioned article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. we 

Fasurpen.— The following curious passage, 
enumerating the different musical instruments, 
&c. in use in the Romish church, is from John 
Bale’s Jmage of both Churches, Imprinted for 
Richard Jugge, black letter, no date : — 

“ The merry noise of them that play upon harps, lutes, 
and fiddles, the sweet voice of musicians that sing with 
virginals, viols, and chimes, the harmony of them that 
pipe in recorders, flutes, and drones, and the shrill shout 
of trumpets, waites, and shawms, shall no more be heard 
in thee to the delight of men. Neither shall the sweet 
organs, containing the melodious noise of all manner of 
instruments and birds, be played upon, nor the great 
bells be rung after that, nor yet the fresh descant, prick- 
song, counterpoint, and faburden be called for in thee, 
which are the very synagogue of Satan.” 

In the reprint of this work, included in the 
Select Works of Bishop Bale, printed for the 
Parker Society under the editorship of the Rev. 
Henry Christmas, only one note is vouchsafed to 
this passage, upon the word “ faburden,” which 
is explained upon the authority of Halliwell (Ar- 
chaic Dict.), as “a high sounding tone or noise 
that fills the ear.” A more erroneous explanation 
of this old term could not have been given. 
Brossard says of Faburden that it is “ the burden 
or ground-bass of a song, not framed according to 
the rules of harmony, but preserving the same 
order of motion as the upper part, as is often 
practised in singing the Psalms and other parts 
of the divine offices.” Thus, it will be seen that 
the term meant just the reverse of “a high- 
sounding tone ;" for it was the buss, or lower part, 
as Morley says, “ alwaies sung under the dm 
song.” See Morley'’s Plaine and Easie Introduc- 
tion to Practicall Musick, 1595. 

Epwarp F. Risavctr. 


Unuistoricat.— This word is not to be met 
with in any dictionary which I have consulted ; 
and Dr. Colenso has been cited as an authority 
for its introduction in our language. Vide Cap- 
tain Dangerous, vol. iii., note to the last Page. 





Queries. 
. 
GAY’S “ TRIVIA.” 

In reading Gay's Trivia I have come across 
two or three things I have not seen mentioned 
in “N. & Q.,” and of which I should, probably 
with others of your numerous readers, be glad of 
an explanation, and dates thereto. First, then, 
is this; the poet is speaking of Venice, vol. i. 
140-41 : — 

“O happy streets, to rambling wheels unknown, , 

No carts, no coaches shake the floating town !° 

Thus was of old Britannia’s city bless’d, 

E’er pride and luxury her sons possessed ;' j 
Coaches and chariots yet unfashion‘d lay, 
Nor /ate-invented chairs perplex’d the way.” 


I should be glad to know what chairs these 
were. They could not be sedan chairs without 
they had been discontinued for a time, and again 
re-introduced, as, on a reference to Wright's Do- 
mestic Manners of the English, p. 497; No. 318, 
is a figure of one of these sedan chairs, not the 
same as is now in use, but an open one of very 
rude construction. The date of the manuscript 
from whence the woodcut is taken is from about 
1608 to 1638 ; whereas Gay's work was not pub- 
lished till 1720. So without we allow certain 
latitude to the poet's words, late invented, he must 
mean some other mode of conveyance. 

Again, at p. 146, the poet here mentions the use 
of the umbrella and pattens. The former I think 
there can be no doubt is an article borrowed from 
the East, although it might not be used as we use 
it at the present time, but as a parasol, as seen on 
the sculptures of Nineveh. The umbrella figured 
by Mr. Wright corresponds very nearly with those 
figured on the plates of Layard’s Nineveh, and 
are borne by an attendant in a similar manner; 
but it would appear that in both they were used 
as a parasol, and not to protect them from the 
rain. But this question has been pretty well ex- 
hausted in former volumes of “ N. & Q.” What 
I want to know is, were these preservers from the 
rain, as used by us, oiled, as the poet Gay has it?— 

“ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 

Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or underneath the umbrella’s oily-shed, 
Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread.” 


Again: Is any reliance to be placed on the 
poet’s tale of the origin of pattens, as it there ap- 
pears (Trivia, pp. 146-150)? It is too long to 
quote, but the substance of it is this :—A farmer 
living in Lincolnshire had an only daughter, who 
is described as very beautiful, and who, as 
farmers’ daughters did in those days, milked the 
cows. Patty, for such was her name, was ob- 


served and admired by a young blacksmith, whom 
the poet is pleased to call Vulcan; and Vulcan 
seeing and taking compassion on Patty's miry 
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feet,as the lanes and fields where she had to go 
to milk the cows were very dirty — 
“ This Vulcan saw, and in his heav’nly thought, 
A new machine mechanick fancy wrought, 
Above the mire her shelter’d steps to raise, 
And bear her safely through the wintry ways.” 


Vulcan, it appears, by his attentions gained the 
heart of the fair one; and the poet goes on to 
say :— 

“ The god obtained his suit; though flatt’ry fail, 

Presents with female virtue must prevail. 

The patten now supports each frugal dame, 

Which from the blue-ey’d Patty takes its name.” 
Epwarp Parrirt. 


Baxnrton.— Can any of your correspondents 
kindly tell me the name of the King of Babylon, 
mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah; 
and whether it is known in what way the threat- 
enings against him were fulfilled? Can it refer 
to Belshazzar? Also, what are the best works 
on the history of the Assyrian, Babylonish, and 
ancient Jewish kingdoms ? H. W 


Brsniocraruy: Works on SATAN AND HIS 
Dweiuine Prace.—Can you help me to the full 
titles, authors’ names, and dates (where wanting), 
and any other particulars, respecting the follow- 
ing pamphlets ; of which the titles appear in the 
Catalogue of g remarkable collection of some 
60,000 tracts, made by a gentleman in the Temple, 
and dispersed by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson in 
November, 1863 ? 

On the Torments after Death. [Lond. 1740, 8vo.] 

Inquiry into the Existence of a personal Devil. 

Description of the Nature and Diversity of Hell Tor- 
ments. 1740. 

Eternity of Hell Torments. 8vo, 1740. 

[By William Whiston. } 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Universal Redemption. [Lond. 1701, 8vo.] 

By John Smith, Rector of St. Mary’s, Colchester. ] 
e Personal Existence of Satan. 

On the Influence, Power, and Evil Agency of Satan. 
(Lond. 1822, 8vo. } 

The Faith of Devils considered. 


Hell Torment impartially Discussed. 1738. [ Lond. 


Thomson’s “Vindication of Eternal Punishment in 
ell.” 


A Sure Guide to Hell, by Beelzebub. Printed for Peter 

Imp, near St. Paul’s. [ 1750, 8vo.] 
py Benjamin Bourn, a London bookseller. } 
On Devil Worship. 1781. 
A. CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings. 

Kine Frepericx IJ. or Prussta: Empress 
Euzaneru or Russia: Mapame pg Pompapovr. 

an essay on the “ Last Years of Frederick the 
Second” (Historical Essays, by Lord Mahon, p. 
229, Murray, 1861), his Lordship says : — 

“ It was truly surprising to find a Prince, so provident 
ind wary on any other affair, beyond all measure rash and 


reckless in his satirical attacks on Madame dc Pompadou® 


at the height of her favour, and on the Empress Eliza™ 
beth of Russia. There is no doubt that the biting verses’ 
imprudently written, and still more imprudently promul- 
gated, on the private life of both these ladies, were among 
the main causes of the greatest danger which he ever 
ran—of that all but irresistible confederacy formed against 
him in the Seven Years’ War.” 

Will you be kind enough to inform an old 
subscriber where he can obtain a sight of these 
satires? Perhaps, if there be no objection on the 
score of their length, or otherwise (politically 
there can be none at this distance of time), you 
will not object to insert them in your valuable 
publication, and thus rescue from oblivion a 











curious matter of history. D. W. S. 
Cheltenham. 


Hotes ves Invaripes, Paris.—The following 
lines may not inappropriately be [inserted in 
“N.&Q.” To whom are they attributed ? — 


“On ne voit pas d’inutiles services - 
Dans cet asyle de l’honneur ; 
Des vieux lauriers, des nobles cicatrices 
Sont nos titres & la faveur. 
Nous sommes gradés par la mitraille, 
Les boulets font notr’ avancement, 
Et c’est sur le champ de bataille 
Que I’on recrute notre régiment.” 
Joun Huaues. 


Maena Cuarta “is such a fellow, that he will 
have no sovereign.” To whom, may I ask, has 
this expression been attributed ¥ Sir Edward 
Coke has been named, but on what authority I 
am unable to say. Ww. W. 


Newton anp Vortarre.—lIn a tract, entitled 
Astral Wonders, written by the Rev. Mr. Craig, 
Vicar of Leamington, I met with the following 
to me most astonishing, striking, and interesting 
passage : — 

“ Let me narrate to you an anecdote concerning Sir 
Isaac Newton and Voltaire. Sir Isaac wrote a book on 
the Prophet Daniel, and another on the Revelations ; and 
he said, in order to fulfil certain Prophecies before a certain 
date was terminated, namely, 1260 years, there would be a 
certain mode of travelling of which the men in his time 
had no conception; nay, that the knowledge of mankind 
would be so increased, that they would be able to travel 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Voltaire, who did not 
believe in the Holy Scriptures, got hold of this, and said: 
‘Now look at that mighty mind of Newton, who dis- 
covered Gravity, and told us such marvels for us all to 
admire. When he became an old man, and got into his 
dotage, he began to study that Book called the Bible; 
and it appears that, in order to credit its fabulous non- 
sense, we must believe that mankind’s knowledge will be 
so increased, that we shall be able to travel fifty miles an 
hour. The poor “dotard”!’ exclaimed the Philosophic 
Infidel, Voltaire, in the self-complaisancy of his pity. 
But who is the dotard now?” 


My motive for troubling you is to ask, if any 
of your correspondents can inform me where the 
passage, referred to in Sir Isaac Newton's Works, 
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is to be found; and also, the corresponding one 
in Voltaire. Taos. R. Rooper. 

Wick Hill, Brighton. 

Nomenctature or Praces.— Will some one 
among your learned correspondents state where 
there is any gazetteer or other dictionary which 
gives alphabetically the names of towns and cities 


as they are called and spelled in various parts of 


Europe, as Germany, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, 
&e.? An additional list to the Gazetteer pub- 
lished by Fullerton & Co. would be of very great 
convenience to ordinary readers. 


H. C. 
“Tue Patcn.”— 


“ The Patch, An Heroi-Comical Poem, (With Advice | 


to Chloe, how to make use of that Beautiful Ornament of 
the Face.) In three Cantos. By a Gentleman of Oxford. 
London: Printed for E. Curll, over-against Catherine- 
street in the Strand. m.pcc.xxtv.” 

This poem consists of twenty-seven pages, small 
8vo size, with a title and dedication of eight pages. 
To the latter, the initials “ F. H.” are appended. 
Who was the author ? LLALLAWG. 


Poem wantep.—What work contains a short 
piece, illustrating the fable of “ ‘The Dog and 
Shadow,” by a man who had been invited to 
dine with one friend, apologised at the last mo- 
ment because he expected a better dinner with 
another, and who, of course, got disappointed ? 
The opening limes are — 

“ At number one lived Peter Drew, 
George Benson lived at number two; 
The street I need not mention,” &c, &c, 
The conclusion is — 
“ And read the ‘ Dog and Shadow’ through 
When next you look in Aisop.” 
. 


Rocer pe Locrs.—In the Doomsday Survey it 
is stated that Gunuld, the widow of Geri (Rogerii) 
de Loges, a Norman noble, who accompanied the 


Conqueror to England, was seized of the manor | 
In the | 


of Guiting Powers, in Gloucestershire. 
reign of Henry II., Roger de Loges twice served 
the office of sheriff for the counties of Sussex and 
Surrey. Can any of your correspondents inform 
me if there are any known descendants of these 
parties in existence ?» F. P. 


Seneca: Dr. Jonnson: Macavray.— In his 
Essay on Bacon, Lord Macaulay has the follow- 
ing remark : — 

“It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to 
confess that any philosopher had ever paid the smallest 
attention to anything that could possibly promote what 
vulgar people would consider as the well-being of man- 
kind.” 


In opposition to this, Dr. Johnson in a paper on.! t 
| in a quarto pamphlet of four leaves — Queene 


“Letter Writing,” observes : — 
“Tt was the wisdom,’ says Seneca, ‘of ancient times 
to consider what is most useful as most illustrious.’ ” 


| Which is it that is pailty of inconsistency or 
misstatement, Seneca, Johnson, or —— . 


Waxinc Trmr.—In the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire, this term is applied by the opera- 
tives to that season of the year when the darkness 

' of the evening first renders it necessary to work 
in the mills by gas-light. Can anyone, better 
versed in the northern dialects than I am, inform 
what is the origin of the term? H. Fisuwick. 


Queries with Answers. 


Discovery or Gorp rv Carrrornia. — In a 
Catalogue of Mr. Ellis’s I see a copy of Captain 
George Shelvocke’s Voyage round the World... 
in 1718-22, 8vo, 1726, with a note attached to 
the effect, that Shelvocke relates how he dis- 
covered gold in California, and lost by shipwreck 
the box which contained the earth he was bring- 
ing to England for examination. Perhaps some 
reader, having access to the book, will favour us 
with an extract or fuller particulars. 

J. D. Campnett. 

[Though the gold of California dates only from 1848, 
yet the existence of that metal in the country has been 
long known to travellers. Richard Hakluyt, who ac- 
companied Drake in his expedition in 1577-79, in de- 
| seribing this region, says: “There is ‘no part of earth 
here to be taken up wherein there is not a reasonable 
quantity of gold and silver.” Captain George Shelvocke, 
who visited the country in August, 1721, states (pp. 400, 
401,) that “ The eastern coast of that part of California, 
which I had a sight of, appears to be mountainous, bar- 
ren, and sandy, and very like some parts of Peru; but, 
nevertheless, the soil about Puerto Seguro, and very 
likely in most of the valleys, is a rich black mould, which, 
as you turn it fresh up to the sun, appears as if inter- 
mingled with gold-dust, some of which we endeavoured 
to wash and purify from the dirt; but though we were a 
little prejudiced against the thoughts that it could be 
possible that this metal should be so promiscuously and 
universally mingled with common earth, yet we endea- 
voured to cleanse and wash the earth from some of it, 

and the more we did, the more it appeared like gold ; but 
in order to be farther satisfied, I brought away some of 
| it, which we lost in our confusions in China. But be 
that as it will, it is very probable that this country 
abounds in metals of all sorts, though the inhabitants 
had no utensils or ornaments of any metal whatsoever, 
which is no wonder, since they are so perfectly ignorant 
in all arts.”} 

Curr, ror Fautr.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents refer to another instance of the use of 
the above word by an English writer? I find it 


Elizabeth's Speech to her last Parliament, Novem- 


| ber 30, 1601 —in this passage: “I hope God will 
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not lay their culps to ‘my charge.” In the same 
speech she also mentions, “my sexly weake- 
nésse.” W. C. Treverran. 

Wallington. 

[ Hall, in The Union of: the Families of Lancaster and 
Yorke, 1548, Introduction to Henry IV. p. 4, had pre- 
viously used the word eulpe for fault. He says, “This 
facte was adiudged of all the nobilitie to be unlawful, un- 
just, and ungodly, to deprive a man beyng banished out 
of the realme without deserte, without cu/pe, and without 
cause, of his inheritance and patrimony.” ] 


Tue Vursan.— 

“Therefore have I been more affected with coughs in 
vehemence, more with deafenesse, more with toothach, 
more with the vurbah than heretofore.”—Donne’s Letters, 
p. 317, ed. 1651. 

What is the vurbah ? Crt. 

[We can only offer a conjectural explanation of this 
word. It seems not improbable that Dr. Donne, writing 
while in a state of general ill-health, may have employed 
an amanuensis, who wrote “more of the vurbah,” while 
what the Doctor dictated was “ more of the verber.”. Now 
verber, which generally means a stroke inflicted, may 
here signify the mark which the stroke left —a wheal. 
But wheal is, medically speaking, the name of the mark 
produced on the skin by one species of urticaria, or nettle- 
rash. We would suggest therefore, that this kind of 
nettle-rash may have been one of the Doctor’s numerous 
maladies, and the mark or wheal produced by it, may have 
been what he called his verber, or vurbah. (See Hooper’s 
Medical Dictionary, 1848.) We may add, that Donne, in 
another letter to Mrs. Cockaine, written about the same 
time, complains of being affected with “a violent falling 
of the wrula.” Vide Sir Tobie Mathews’s Collection of 
Letters, ed. 1692, p. 342.) 


Lock’s “ Macsetru.” — Who is the reputed 
author of the words set by Lock to his Macbeth 
music? Shakspeare (if I mistake not) merely 
wrote the words — 

“ Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray.” 
Hecate. 

[With the exception of the two lines beginning, 
“ Hark, I’m called,” which are by Shakspeare (Macbeth, 
Act ITI. Sc. 5), the words are from Sir William Dave- 
nant’s adaptation of the tragedy, published in 1674, and 
are partly taken from Middleton’s Tragi-Comedy of The 


Witch. See a new edition in Complete Score of the | 


celebrated Music in Macbeth, by E. F. Rimbault, F.S.A.] 


Innes Pearse, M.A., a dissenting minister at 





Pearse was born in London in 1699. Dr. John Ward, 
the Gresham professor, instructed him in the languages, 
and his education was completed at the University of 
Edinburgh, where he was a student for five years (1718- 
1722), and had the degree of Master of Arts conferred 
upon him. In the year 1725 he went to Tadley in Hamp- 
shire, and became pastor of a small church there till the 
time of his death, Jan, 2, 1761, in the sixty-second year 
of his age.” 





Trai or Cuartes THE First.—Where could 
I find a complete list of all the persons composing 
the high court of justice, and of the lawyers who 
took part in the proceedings ? J. 

[The following works may be consulted (1.): A Per- 
fect Narrative of the Proceedings of the. High Court of 
Justice in the Tryalof the King on Saturday the 20th, 
and Monday the 22nd of this instant January. Lond. 
1648, 4to, 3 pts. (2.) England’s Black Tribunal: set 
forth in the Triall of K. Charles I. his Country’s and 
Religion’s Martyr. Lond. 1660, 8vo. There were at 
least six editions of the latter work. ] 


Replies. 


FIRES, HOW ANCIENTLY ENKINDLED. 
(3" S. vi. 472.) 

That the Romans used flint and steel for pro- 
ducing fire, is evident from Virgil. In his Geor- 
gics (book 1. line 135), he mentions among other 
things which Jupiter taught men, the mode of ob- 
taining fire from the flint stone : — 

“Ut silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem.” 
“ And force the veins of clashing flints t’expire 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire.” 
Dryden. 
Again, in. the neis, on the landing of neas 
after the shipwreck, in the first book, he describes 
Achates lighting a fire from a flint : — 
“ Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates, 
Suscepitque ignem foliis,” &c. 
“ First, good Achates, with repeated strokes 
Of clashing flints, their hidden fire provokes : 
Short flame succeeds: a bed of withered leaves 
The dying sparkles in their fall receives.” 
Dryden, 

If we go back to patriarchal times, it will be 
difficult to ascertain what method of procuring 
fire was then in use. When Abraham was pro- 


rs 


Fe eee 


| ceeding to the mountain, where he was to sacrifice 
| his son, we read that “he himself carried in his 


Tadley, Hampshire, published Twenty-one Ser- 
| hands fire and a sword.” (Gen. xxii. 6.) From 


mons, Lond. 8vo, 1763. Mr. Darling (Cyclop. 


at Bibl, 2318), says * His sermons are excellent and | this it would appear that he had found it neces- 
‘t of rare occurrence. Information respecting him, | sary to provide the fire beforehand, which he 
2 and especially the date of his decease, will oblige probably carried in a lantern. If the use of flint 
“s S. ¥. R. | and steel had then prevailed, it would have been 
‘ll [Mr. Pearse’s Sermons were edited by Thomas Gib- | much more convenient to carry a tinder-box. And 


bons. From his Preface we learn that “Mr. Innes | as he seems to have had a considerable distance to 
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go with Isaac, we may conclude that the method 
was not in use at that early period, which was 
afterwards so generally adopted. F. C. H. 





If your correspondent J. N. will refer to his 
Virgil, in. i. 174-6, he will read a full account of 
what he requires : — 

“Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum, 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam ; ” 

lines which the latest translator, Mr. Miller, ren- 
ders with sufficient closeness, as follows : — 

“Immediately Achates struck the flint, 

Received the fire in leaves, placed round the heap 
Dry twigs and brush, and fanned them into flame.” 
In Mr. Conington’s note on the passage of Vir- 
gil above quoted, J. N. will find all that is to be 
said upon the subject; and for other Virgilian 
allusions to the same operation, he may approach 
Georgic. i. 135, and Z2n. vi. 6, on which last pas- 
sage Conington quotes from Hom. Qd. v. 490: 
onépua mupés ; re from Lucretius, vi. 160, 206: 
“Tgnis semina.” The conclusion is obvious. 
Moor Court. James Davies. 
J.N.’s query is not very hard to answer. A 
reference to the word wvpeiov in Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon will inform him, that the earliest mode of 
kindling fire among the Greeks was by rubbing 
two bits of wood together; whilst Virgil, nx. 
i. 174, “Ac primum silici scintillam excudit 
Achates,” will give him an authority for the use 
of flint and steel by the ancestors of the Romans. 
See also Georgic. i. 135. C. W. Bryeuam. 

[ We have to thank many other correspondents for re- 

plies to this query.—Eb. ] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
(3" S. vi. 476.) 


If Inner Temptar will turn to Plowden’s Re- 
ports, p. 68, he will find the law expressed in 
similar terms to those used by Judge Hyde. Pri- 
soners for debt could not be discharged under the 
common law except at the will of the creditor. 
They were detained ad satisfaciendum [ca. sa.]. 
The creditor held the body of his debtor for his 
debt, and the Crown could not discharge the 
debtor from custody. The fierceness and cruelty 
of the ancient law has in modern times been en- 
countered and suppressed by Insolvency and 
Bankruptcy Acts; but the modern provisions for 
the maintenance of debtors in county gaols did 
not extend to franchise prisons, and the deb- 
tors in such prisons could claim no right of main- 
tenance from their gaolers. 

This state of the be will be found illustrated in 





a case heard by Judge Falconer, in the Swansea 
County Court, February, 1858, and reported in 
the County Court Chronicle, of March 1, 1858, p. 62. 





[34 S. VI. Dec. 31, ’64, 





A letter was on that occasion read, which was 
signed by the Under Secretary of State of the 
Home Department, stating “ that the owner of the 
franchise gaol was not in any way chargeable by law 
with the maintenance of prisoners committed to 
his gaol.” 

This state of things was put an end to by the 
Act 21 & 22 Vic. c. 22, passed June 14, 1858, 
abolishing franchise prisons. The recitals of two 
old Acts of Parliament deserve the notice of 
Inner Tempxiar. The 19 Charles II. c. 4, recites 
“ that whereas there is not yet any sufficient pro- 
vision made for the relief and setting on work of 
poor and needy persons committed to the common 
gaol for felony and other misdemeanors, who 
many times ish before their trial.” See the 
case of R. v. Sestices of the North Riding of York- 
shire, 2 B. and C. 286; and the 22 & 23 Charles 
IT. c. 20, s. 13, recites : — 

“ That whereas it is become the common practice of the 
gaolers and keepers of Newgate, the Gate-house at West- 
minster and sundry other gaols and prisons to lodge 
together in one room or chamber and bed, prisoners for 
debt and felons, whereby many honest gentlemen, trades- 
men, and others (prisoners for debt), are disturbed and 
hindred in the night time from their natural rest b 
reason of their fetters and irons, and otherwise muc 
offended and troubled by their lewd and prophane lan- 
guage and discourses with most horrid cursing and swear- 
ing much accustomed to such persons.” 

The case against the magistrates of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire was promoted by Mr. Miles 
Stapylton, and caused the passing of the Act 
5 Geo. IV. c. 58, ss. 16 and 17. C. C. 


“ Party 1s THE Mapness or Many,” etc. (3% 
S. vi. 504.)—As my literate friends are pleased to 
call me an exact man, I must justify their favorable 
opinion by some critical observations in reply to 
the charges of Mr. Wit11am Gaspsy. 1. I hold 
myself at liberty to produce a pertinent quota- 
tion from books in my own possession without in- 
quiring whether it had been made by another con- 
tributor. I did not repeat the quotation of Mr. 
Gaseey. In lieu of @&* I have given @ &W- 
Is that a proof of plagiarism? 2. He asserts that 
I “err in supposing @ GF to be the mark of 
Swift.” Now, I must declare that the two short 
sentences of my note which commence with N.B. 
are printed with the utmost exactness. In the Mis- 
cellanies, the same mark occurs sixteen times. 3. 
He ventures an accusation of error, and in the 
same paragraph throws out a suspicion as to the 
value of his own authority! 4. He asserts that 
he made a quotation from the Miscellanies of 
1736—the quotation which I am taxed with re- 
peating — “so far back as June 21, 1862.” I 
pDouBT 1T—unless he wrote under the pseudonym 
John Booth. 5. He suggests, while advocating the 
claims of Swift, that the printer might have placed 
the mark of the said Swift “in a position which 
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it had no right to occupy.” If so, Swift is quite 
out of the question: both the collections of Thoughts 
must have been written by Pope! 6. He also 
suggests, as an alternative, that “ Pope and Swift 
contributed jointly to the Thoughts.” He is wel- 
come to his speculation — but I submit an extract 
of a more substantial character : — 

“T must own, that of the prose-part [of the 
four volumes of Miscellanies] the Thoughts on 
various suljects at the end of the second volume, 
were WHOLLY MINE. 

“Jan. 1, 1734. [1734-5.] 

“ A, Pops.” 

It is fit that this question should be decided 
before the meeting of parliament, in order to pre- 
vent the mis-appropriation of so important an 
axiom, and I have therefore chosen an arbitrator 
to whom neither peers nor commoners can object. 

Botton Corney. 

Barnes, S.W. 

Generat Mercer (3" S. vi. 473.) — The fol- 
lowing might perhaps assist in directing C. W. B.'s 


inquiry, as far as regards the family of General | 


Mercer, killed at Princeton. Writing home to 
one of his family, in a letter I have of Oct. 27, 
1776, an officer, then serving in the British army 
in the American war, makes mention of reading 
in a newspaper of the Americans, “of a Col. Hugh 
Mercer being appointed Brigadier-General in 
their army at Virginia,” adding briefly thus, — 
“Quere, is it our cousin?” the inference from 
the asking of which question would seem to be, a 
cousin of the writer of the letter, a Hugh Mercer, 
was at the time known by him to be in America, 
and perhaps, also, known by him to be an officer 
of the American army. Hugh Mercer, not being 
by any means a name of frequent occurrence, the 
strong probability would thence seem, the answer 
to his question, if known, would have been in the 
affirmative, and if so, General Hugh Mercer was 
of a family, at that period and previously, residing 
in the co. Carlow, at or near, I believe, to Leighlin 
Bridge. J. Kynaston Epwarps 


CincumstanTiaL Evipence (3° §. vi. 471.)— 
A very painful case of erroneous conviction on 
circumstantial evidence occurred in Scotland in 
1788. Three persons of the names of Bruce, 
Falconer, and Dick, were indicted before the 


Court of Justiciary on the charge of robbing the | 


Dundee Bank, and found guilty, the principal 
witness against them being Alexander Macdonald, 
a tailor in Dundee. It was averred by them at 
their trial that Macdonald was a person of bad 


character; and Dick, in particular, stated that | 


Macdonald had an enmity at him for having en- 
deavoured to expose a piece of knavery of his re- 
garding a bill. It was further alleged for all these 
accused parties, that Macdonald, who was con- 


fessedly m poor circumstances, was actuated by 


the hope of obtaining the reward of one hundred 
pounds, which had been offered for a conviction of 
the robbers of the bank. The accused received 
sentence of death, and Falconer and Bruce were 
hanged in Edinburgh on Dec. 24, 1788, and Dick 
was sentenced to be executed on Jan. 9, 1789; 
but in the interval some matters having come to 
light which bore on the statement they had made 
as to Macdonald, he was reprieved. On a further 
investigation it was clearly established that Mac- 
donald had fraudulently got the signature of a 
shipmaster as acceptor of a bill for nearly four 
hundred pounds, on the pretence that what he put 
before this party (a man ignorant of business) was 
a receipt for money due to him. He was sentenced 
by the Court of Session, in an action for setting 
aside the bill as obtained by fraud, to fourteen 
years transportation, and was declared legally in- 
famous. The Lord President, Sir Islay Campbell, 
who had been Lord Advocate, and as such had 
brought the three men to trial, in pronouncing the 
sentence on Macdonald, adverted, in very strong 
| terms, to the case, expressed his fears that the 
conviction was erroneous, and his deep regret that 
what now appeared as to Macdonald was not then 
discovered. No doubt is held that the poor men 
who suffered death were innocent. A narrative 
of the lives of the three was published from state- 
ments made by themselves, after they were sen- 
tenced, and is simple and affecting. it may only 
be mentioned further, that one of them, Falconer, 
had been offered his life if he would become king's 
evidence, but had indignantly refused. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Cornet Devices (3 S. vi. 472.) — Perhaps 
Mr. Peacock may be able more readily to obtain 
| the book he needs by knowing its proper title, 
which is — 

“The Art of Making Dervisss, treating of Hiero 
glyphicks, Symboles, Emblemes, Anigmas, Sentences, 
| Parables, &c., by Henry Estrenye, translated by T. 
| Biount, with a catalogue of Conner Dervises both on 

= King’s and Parliament’s side in the late Warres, 1650. 

0. 

The above is taken from a catalogue published 

by Kerslake, Bookseller, of Bristol, in whose shop 
| Isaw the book some yearsago. J. Woopwarp, 
New Shoreham. 








Psax cx. (3 §S. vi. 425.)—In support of the 
reading, wap 7773, instead of wap 7773, it may 
be observed that the word "37 does not appear to 

| be used elsewhere in the plural number, whereas 
| wp "TINS is found in Ps. Ixxxvii. 1, and several 
similar passages might be cited, as Psalm xxxvi. 7, 
Psalm |. 10, and Psalm cxxxiii. 3. The expression 
wip NVI73 occurs three times, viz., in 1 Chron. 
xvi. 29, Psalm xxix. 2, and Psalm xevi. 9. 
C. J. Exxiorr, 
Winkfield Vicarage. 
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Versatiziry or Genius (3" S. vi. 416.)—The 
anecdotes of Whately and Whewell, referred to in 
“N. & Q.,” have reminded me of similar instances 
in the Life of Alban Butler, the author of the 
Lives of the Saints, written by his nephew, Chas. 
Butler, of Lincoln's Inn. 
occasion, when Mr. A. Butler was invited to visit 


the Bishop of Arras, the bishop’s vicars proposed | 
to him a question, which they thought he would | 


be unable to answer. They asked him what the 
bon Chrétien pear was called before the coming of 


Christ. He immediately answered that there were | 


two opinions upon the question, and then quoted 


two modern naturalists, stated their opinions, and | 
supported them. A | 


the authorities on which the 

few days after, in the bishop's drawing room, 
which was filled with company, some officers were 
discussing the question, much debated at the time, 
whether. the thin order in battle of modern times, 
was preferable to the deep order of the ancients. 
The Dishop called to Mr. Butler, and asked his 
opinion. He delivered it with great modesty, but 
with a depth of military science which astonished 
the officers. Some noel epee the chairs to see and 
hear him; and they all put repeated questions to 
him, which he answered in a manner which elicited 
fresh applause. The bishop next called upon Mr. 
Butler to join a group of magistrates, who were 
conversing on a point of common law; when his 


learned observations bore away all their suffrages, | 


Finally, | 


and reconciled their several opinions. 
the prelate presented Mr. Butler to the ladies 
seated round the fire, and asked him whether 


head-dresses were worn in ancient times as high as | 


the ladies then wore them? He at once described 
the dresses through the various periods of the 
French monarchy, and added that the statue of a 
Druidess had been found, whose head-dress mea- 


sured half a yard in height, and that he had seen | 
So extensive and so varied was | 


and measured it. 
the knowledge of this extraordinary man, who 
united profound learning with fervent and en- 
lightened piety. F. C. H. 
Restoration or Ancrent Buriprnas (3" §. vi. 
424.) — The last time I visited the Chapel Royal 
at Holyrood, I was informed that a survey of the 
ruins had been made by her Majesty's order, 
with a view to the restoration of the chapel; and 
that many of the columns still standing had been 
found to be so much out of the perpendicular, that 
all ideas of restoration had been abandoned. I 
humbly conceive, however, that putting the pillars 
straight would not be a very difficult operation ; 
and no ruin calls more urgently for restoration, 
for many reasons, than this. Let me recommend 
to Iona’s attention an equally disgraceful and me- 
lancholy example, as yet, fortunately, not beyond 
remedy. I allude to the Cathedral of St. Giles, 
or High Church of Edinburgh ; which though still 
entire, consisting of choir, nave, and transept, is 


He relates that on one | 


built up internally and divided into three 

churches, a notable instance of the economical 
| ideas of the Scotch. Considering the satisfactory 
state of the cathedral of Glasgow, it is indeed 
astonishing that such a state of things should be 
allowed to continue. Would that Mr. Ferrey’s 
genius were applied to wipe out this disgrace to 
Scotland, or to restore the chapel where most of 
her kings and nobles sleep. P. 


Guapys (3™ S. vi. 267, 334.) —I cannot think 
that your correspondent Scutn’s suggestion of a 
| noble Silesian family called Gladiss, or Glatz, at 
all settles the question as to the origin or meaning 
of the Welsh Christian name Gladys, or as it is 
more correctly written Gwladys. I have no doubt 
that any Welsh correspondent will bear me out 
in stating that this name is considered in the 
rincipality to be the same as Claudia. I once, 
indeed, heard it translated “the Welsh maiden,” 
but not on any authority to be set against the re- 
ceived interpretation. For works in which the 
ordinary rendering of Gladys is given, I may refer 
J. to a curious volume on Cambrian History, by 
the Rev. R. W. Morgan, incumbent of Tregynon, 
where a pedigree will be found of the “ Royal 
| Christian Brouty of Britain,” in which Gwladys, 
| or Claudia, a descendant of Cynvélin, is mentioned 
as the wife of King Lucius, or “ Lever Mawr.” 
Besides this, the authoress of the History of 
Christian Names may be cited as taking the same 
view. After mentioning that Claudia, wife of 
| Pudens, who sends her greeting to St. Timothy, 
was believed to be the daughter of a British 
prince, she continues her account thus, — 

“The Epigrams of Martial speak of a lady of the seme 
name as British, and thus Claudia is marked by the con- 
currence of two very dissimilar authorities as one of the 
first British Christians, while the hereditary Welsh name 
of Gladys, and the Cornish Gladuse, corroborate the 
Christian reverence for Claudia. The masculine form, 
Gladus, is likewise used; and in Scotland, Glaud, recently 
softened into Claud, is not uncommon,” (e. g. Claud 
Hamilton, Lord Paisley.) 

As to the pronunciation of the name, my Welsh 
recollections induce me to assert, with some con- 
fidence, that Gladys, and not Gladys, is the ordi- 
nary rule ; but there may be dialectic peculiarities 

| allowing the broad form, which I never heard in 
South Wales. C. H. E. Carmicnast. 


Srrxe or Cousin sy THE Crown (3" S. vi. 368, 
| 423.) — Cousin is a complimentary term applied 
| by sovereigns to each other and to their inferiors. 
| The most remarkable instance of such use, and it 
| may be taken as an extreme case, is when the 

Empress Maria Theresa, of spotless fame, ad- 
| dressed the mistress of Louis XV., Madame de 
| Pompadour, with her own hand, calling her by the 

title of “cousin.” As a contrast to this, Frederick 
| the Great would not suffer his ambassador, Knyp- 
| hausen to visit her, and named one of his numer- 
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ous caniné companions in life and death “ Pom- 
padour,” in return for a polite message conveyed 
by Voltaire from madame to the King of Prussia. 
Silesia was the cause of the excessive politeness 
on the part of Austria, and of its reverse on the 
part of Prussia. T. J. Bucxton. 


Davison’s Case (3" S, v. 399.) —I have seen 
a case quoted very much like that referred to by 
An Inner Temp.xar, and I should not doubt that 
they have a common origin. The difference in 
the detail is this, — that the prisoner on the very 
point of being acquitted for want of evidence on 
the part of the prosecution, insisted upon his 
housekeeper being examined, in order that he 
might more fully establish his innocence. This 
housekeeper, in a hasty examination, said some- 
thing about an open window or door, which had 
not been spoken of in evidence, and a few pointed 
questions from the judge altered the whole com- 
plexion of the case, and led to the conviction of 
the prisoner. 
some foundation for both stories, if they are not 


the same, and that the doubtful portions are | p, 





| 
' 
| 


I am inclined to think that there is | 


gentlemen of knightly family, with well known 
coat armour. I had such a confirmation in my 
hand a few days since. ‘The father and grand- 
father, and some earlier ancestors of the party 
who obtained it, had been knighted, and the pa- 
ternal coat confirmed to him had sealed the family 
documents for many generations. Thus we must 
not “assume as certain” that so-called confirma- 
tions are those new grants, politely called confir- 
mations “to evade admitting that there was no 
previous right to arms.” I do not dispute that 
this might sometimes be the case, for no doubt 
parvenus were as anxious to bear arms then as 
they are now. 


HysernaTIon oF SwALLows: TESTIMONY OF 
Ioro Moreanwe (3" §. vi. 337, 403.) — 


“ About the year 1768, the author, with two or three 
more, found a great number of swallows in a torpid state, 
clinging in clusters to each other by their bills in a cave 
of the sea cliffs, near Dunraven Castle, in the county of 
Glamorgan. They revived after they had been some 


| hours in a warm room, but died a day cr two after, 


merely the embellishments of those who quote | 


them from memory, or from popular but untrust- 
worthy histories or narratives, and are not aware 
of the practice of our criminal courts at the period 
the cases were said to occur. An Inner TemMPLar 


will see that there is no inconsistency in the story | 


as I now give it. It was always competent for 
the judge, and even counsel, to put questions to 
the witnesses. T. B. 


Hiveert pe Buren, Eart or Kent (3 S. 
vi. 415.) — Your correspondent, Hermentrupe, 
may perhaps find the —- information in 
the Patent Rolls. The Calendar of those Rolls, 
printed in 1802, under the Record Commission, 
contains, in p. 16, the following entry on the 17th 
year of Henry III. (1232-3) : — 

“ A Tergo. 

“Judicium in Hubertum de Burgo nuper Justiciar’ 
Anglie de diversis transgressionibus super eum impositis 
et precipue de transgression’ fact’ Ecclesis Roman’ ac 
Ciicis Italicis. 
Regis abductus fuit e quadam capella, fact’ in vigilia 
Saucti Martini, apud Cornhill, London, in presentia di- 
versorum Nobilium. 

“Juramentum sive promissum Regis fact’ eisdem No- 
bilibus quod nullo modo mutaret dictum judicium.” 

A previous entry of the same year (p. 15) 
says: — 

“ Justiciarij Regis constituti ad abjurandum H. de 


urgo si Ecclesiam exire aut in Curia Regis stare 
voluerit.” 


Epwarp Foss. 


Conrmemations or Arms (3™ S. vi. 461.)— 
Mippre Tempriar goes too far. Confirmations of 
arms seem to have been rather “the fashion” 
m the early part of Elizabeth's reign, and un- 

ubtedly some of those who obtained them were 


j 


though all possible care had been taken of them.” — 
‘oems, Lyrics, and Pastorals, by Edward Williams [Iolo 
Morganwg ], 1794. 

The above passage occurs in a foot-note to vol. 
i. p. 203, on the lines — 

“ To sheltering dells the shivering doves repair, 

And sleep the swallows in their caverned rocks,” 

in a poem “Qn the approach of Winter, written 
in 1778,” from the Welsh of the same author. 
Those who wish for information respecting that 


| observant naturalist, Iolo Morganwg, are referred 


to “ Recollections and Anecdotes of Edward Wil- 
liams, the Bard of Glamorgan, or Iolo Morganwg, 
B.B.D. By [the late] Elijah Waring.” (London: 
C. Gilpin, 1850.) His testimony is sufficient for 
those who are disposed to believe an accurate and 
creditable observer: but I have long noticed that 
those who are most credulous as to unsubstan- 


| tiated claims are most sceptical respecting attested 


In qua inter cetera quod per preceptum | 


facts which have not fallen under their own per- 
sonal observation, and vice versd. The testimony 
of one out-of-door naturalist, who has thus seen 
the swallows in caverns, is enough to upset the 
surmises of the whole generation of fireside sur- 
misers (soi-disant naturalists) who have not seen 
them. L2£.Ivs. 


Avenves or Lime Trees (3" §. vi. 414.) — 
The fine avenue of limes on the banks of the Se- 
vern in Shrewsbury called “ the Quarry,” which 
is about three-quarters of a mile in length, was 
planted in the year 1719, at the expense of the 
corporation. W. H. 


“Tentamina Pauca,” etc. (3 S. vi. 367.) — 
This was the work of Mason Mulgan, LL.D., a 
distinguished scholar, and for many years the 
highly esteemed Second Master of the Royal 
School of Armagh. Dr. Mulgan received holy 
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orders from the late —- of the diocese, 
and was subsequently appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of Lisnadill. ABBBA. 


Grovannt Lanrranco (3" S. vi. 473.) —In 
looking over Keysler'’s Travels, published in the 
year 1757, and dedicated to George II., I found 
the works of Giovanni Lanfranco mentioned in 
several places as at that time existing ; but I can- 
not say whether they are now extant, and can 
only give your correspondent, Gitpert, informa- 
tion as to the existence of them up to thai time. 
The author, in giving an account of the church 
de’ SS. Apostoli, says : — 

“It is almost covered with gilding and painting ; so tha! 
with a suitable facade, which it wants, it would be 4 
beautiful edifice. Over the entrance there is ~ pice of 
painting by Lanfranco, representing the an sel descending 
to stir the waters of the pool of Bethsaida, and near it the 
same artist has so curiously drawn a crac« or fissure, that 
the wall appears to be actually cleft. The roof is also 
beautifally painted by Lanfranco, ard the cupola by 
Benaschi.” (Vol. ii. p. 382.) 

In speaking of the Farnesian Gaitery he says, 
over the gallery is a closet with fine paintings by 
Annibal, or, according to Malvasia, by all the 
three Caraccis, representing Hercules deliberating 
whether he shall take to the way of virtue or that 
of pleasure; Circe offering the intoxicating cup to 
Ulysses ; Perseus and Medusa, with other poetical 
fables. The adjoining apartment, called the Her- 
mitage, is painted in fresco by Lanfranco. I could 
mention a great more instances, but have chosen 
some of the chief out of Keysler’s Travels as most 
worthy of notice. Taomas T. Dyer. 


Tue Rev. Joun Rirron, D.D. (8" S. vi. 
369.)—The name “John Rippon” is signed at 
the foot of the title-page of the oratorio men- 
tioned by R. Inexis; but unless such signature 
can be identified as that of John Rippon, D.D., 
there is nothing either on the title-page, or else- 
where in the oratorio, to show that he and the 
composer were the same. Nor does the name of 
the writer and compiler of the words of the ora- 
torio appear. If Mr. Inexis wishes to see the 
oratorio, he will perhaps put himself in communi- 
cation with me. W. H. Husk. 


Gen. James Wotre (3" S. vi. 457.)—A list of 
the killed, wounded, and missing at the battle of 
Quebec, Sept. 13, 1759, will be found in The 

n Gazette of October 17, 1759. 
Rusticus. 

P. W. S. will find a list of the officers who 
were killed and wounded in the British army on 
September 13, 1759, at p.511, of The Gentleman's 
and London Magazine for October 1759 ; and also 
in Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs. 

JUVERNA. 


Arms or A conquerep Knicur (3 S. vi. 
483.)—Your correspondent Mr. Rre falls into a 





prevalent error in the instance he quotes of the 
adoption of the arms of a conquered knight. 
Whether Sir Robert Cary was empowered to bear 
the arms of the vanquished Arragonese I cannot 
say; but it is certain that his father, Sir John 
Cary, bore the present arms of the family, viz., 
argent on a bend sable, 3 roses of the first, before 
Sir Robert’s birth. Rosert Drmonp, Jun. 

Exeter. 

Quorations wanTeD (3" S. vi. 229, 473.)—In 
answer to Ciurna's inquiry for references of two 
lines which he quotes as from Homer, I think I 
may confidently assure him that the first of his 
two lines is not to be found in either Iliad or 
Odyssey. Homer never uses the verb xarépxoua 
for the coming of a day, or time. I believe that 
neither is the second line to be found in Homer, 
although it has been quoted as from Odyssey, v. 
262; of which, however, all the best readings are, 
I believe, 

Térparov huap Env, xal rE reréAeoro Ewayra. 

Perhaps CrurHa may find what he wants at 
Odyssey, x.81; xii. 399; xiv. 252; or at xv. 477, 

T. S. Noreats. 

Sparham Rectory, near Norwich. 

“ A voice within us speaks that startling word,” &c. 
In a little book of verses entitled The Harp of 
Judah, these lines are ascribed to Dana, the 
American poet. I have not his poems by me to 
refer to. Husert Bows. 


Tump (3" S. vi. 498.)—Craig (Univers. Dict.) 


gives the above word thus: “ 5 4 (teymp, 
Welsh) a little hillock.” F, Paucxorrt. 


“Erxon Bastrixe” (3" S. vi. 216.) —In reply 
to J. Macrar, I beg to state that the context of 
my copy, “ Printed in the Yeer 1649,” is, p. 91:— 

“ Like some Cyclopick monster, whom nothing will 
serve to eat and drink, but the flesh and bloud of my own 
subjects ;” 

P. 134 (in my copy misprinted 234) : — 

“ rise and recover it self to such a degree of splendour, as 
those ferall Birds shall be grieved to behold, and unable 
to bear.” 

Grorce STEPHens. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Sewarp: Warpe: Pirr (3" S. vi. 417.)—In 
the church of Bere Regis, county Dorset, there is 
a mural monument to Robert Williams, son of 
John Williams of Herringston, Knt., and his wife 
Mary, daughter of John Argenton, Gent. Above 
are the arms quarterly:—1. Williams. 2. Dela- 
lynd. 3. Herringston. 4. Syward (Seward): S. 
a cross patonce fleury A. impaled; G. three co 
vered cups A. Argenton. 

There is no monument in Blandford church 
showing the arms of the Syward family. 

In Blandford church is a monument to Thomas 
Pitt, Esq., who died in 1711. If C. J. will turn 
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to the History of Dorset, by Rev. J. Hutchins, 
2 vols. 1774, he will find everything relating to 
the Pitt family and their intermarriages. 

Queen’s GARDENS. 


Hamer (3° S, v.50.)—When for “ winnowed” 
I proposed “ vinewed” in Hamlet's remarks on 
Osric (Act V. Sc. 2), I had quite forgotten that 
variant of the latter, which is spelled “ fenowed 
or “fennowed.” The last was doubtless the form 
chosen by Shakspeare in this passage. 

That the idea here elaborated was a common 
one at the time may be guessed at by the fol- 
lowing quotations from Marston's Scourge of Vil- 
lainy,— 

,“ Shall each odd puisne of the lawyers’ inn, 
Each barmy froth that last day did begin 
To read his little, or his ne’er a whit ? 

In Lect. 
<“ And gull with bombast lines the witless sense 

Of these odd nags, whose pate’s circumference 

Isfi lled with froth.—Sat. 6. 

And — 

“Curio, knowest me? Why fhou bottle-ale, 
Thou barmy froth.—O stay me lest I rail 
Beyond Nil ultra, to see this butterfly, 

This windy bubble, task my balladry 
With senseless censure.” — Sat. 6. 

In this last passage he calls Curio “ bottle-ale,” 
because it is more frothy than ale in the cask, and 
the run of the phrase, and the fact that the Satire 
opens with it, would almost persuade one that 
here, as ofttimes elsewhere, Marston had Shak- 
speare in remembrance. B. Nicnotson. 


Foner (3 S. vi. 415.) — Add Sowerby’s Eng- 
lish Fungi, one of the most important works on 
the subject, to the list. P. 





Hrmnoroey (3" S. vi. 480.)—I am glad that a 
correspondent has entered his protest against the | 
practice of some publishers of hymns and songs, 
which I do not hesitate to set down as glaringly 
unjust. I allude of course, as he does, to the sup- 
pression, or to a concealment almost equivalent, | 
of the names of the writers. I have an example | 
now lying before me; where I happen to know 
that the publisher asked permission of the writer 
of certain hymns to publish them to new music; 
and in return for this permission, which was 
readily given, the writer of the hymns has the | 
mortification to see his own name entirely ex- 
cluded from the title-page, while that of the com- 
poser figures there in large capitals, with his 
musical honours duly blazoned. A sharp eye may 
discover, it is true, the poet’s name in very small 
letters in a corner at the bottom of the first page, 
blankly given without any addition of his proper | 
title and rank in the church; but this is the only | 
imtimation of the authorship of the hymn. This | 
reminds me of the laughable presumption of a mu- 
sician, who was engaged at a certain college on a 
public exhibition-day, when the students were to | 


| 


deliver speeches, and perform in some dramatic 
scenes. The musician, a violincello player, as he 
rosined his bow, observed to a gentleman of the 
college, with a ludicrous over-estimate of the im- 
portance of his own department : “I suppose, Sir, 
there'll be a little speaking.” F.C. H. 
The 186th hymn in Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
is from the Child's Christian Year (15th Sunday 
after Trinity), and the 255th is, I believe, from 
the German of Schenke, by Miss Coxe. 
C. J. Ex.iorr. 


Comp.icatep Rexationsuip (3"¢ §, vi. 433.)— 
I have heard of two or three cases in this county 
the same as above referred to, where a man mar- 
ried the mother of his stepmother, which, I take 
it, is the nearest approach to marrying one’s 
grandmother permitted in a Christian country. 
Dr. Wordsworth quotes a very curious case of 
involved relationship from Sir E. Sandys’s Europe 
Speculum, Lond. 1673, p. 43: — 
~* As a specimen of the confusion introduced into fami- 
lies by the Pope’s matrimonial dispensations, it may be 
observed, in the words of Sir E. Sandys, that ‘ King 
Philip the Second might have called the Archduke Al- 
bert—his brother, cousin, nephew, and son ; for all these he 
was to him either by blood or affinity; being uncle to 
himself, cousin-german to his father, husband to his sis- 
ter, and father to his wife.’”—Journal of a Tour in Italy, 
2nd ed. vol. ii. 237-8. 

ErmionNAcu. 

Fuiemisa statnep Grass ry Enoianp (3 §. 
vi. 472.) — As a contribution to Mr. Weraxz’s 
proposed “ list,” let me refer to the splendid spe- 
cimens in the parish church of Worsley, near 
Manchester, procured by Lord Ellesmere at the 
dissolution of some old religious house in Flanders. 

Errionnacu. 


Dr. Doppringe’s MSS (3* S. vi. 439.)—Will 
Messrs. Witson, Resp, and Hamittom, who have 
so kindly replied to my query, and any other 
persons who possess any of these MSS., be so 
good as to communicate with me should they find 
any information relative to the letters of Arch- 
bishop Leighton formerly in the possession of 
Dr. Doddridge ? A large number of these were 
communicated to Wilson, the Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, by Dr. Latham of Derby and the Rev. W. 
Arthur of Newcastle, and handed over to Dr. 
Doddridge. After the death of the latter, they must 
have been (all, or in part,) returned to Wilson, 
as he afterwards published twenty of them. I am 
anxious to trace these letters, if possible, and also 
the letters of Dr. Latham and Mr. Arthur, which 
declare how and where they obtained them. I 
have several original letters of Wilson, and of 
some of his correspondents, referring to Archbishop 
Leighton’s Letters and Writings, besides several 


| unpublished letters of the archbishop himself. 


EryRi1oNNACH 
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“ Tue Inise Turor” (3" S. v. 479.)—Richard 
Butler, second and last Earl of Glengall (the title 
became extinct at his death in 1858), was the 
author of the highly popalar farce of the Irish 
Tutor. His lordship, who was well known to be a 
devoted admirer of the stage, wrote the part for 
Tyrone Power, the famous delineator of Irish 
character, who lost his life on board the ill-fated 
“President.” Lord Glengall was also the author 
of Cent. per Cent., and I believe of other less suc- 
cessful plays. I make these statements on the 
authority of my father, who was an intimate 
friend of the late earl. 


Lapr Meapows (3"™ §. vi. 228, 399.) — More 
probably so-called from a prescribed custom of 
turning on stock for feeding upon Lady Day, or 
the yearly tenure commencing from Lady Day. 
In some midland counties are Lammas lands, so- 
termed for the same reason. G. A. C. 


“Kine Nisvs” (3" §S. vi. 498.) — Wilkinson, 
in his work, entitled Modern Egypt and Thebes 
(vol. ii. p. 423, London, 1843), givest a chrono- 
logical list of the Egyptian kings, taken from 
Manetho, Eusebius, Eratosthenes, and the hiero- 
glyphics; but I can find no name amongst them 
corresponding with “King Nibus.” I have also 
consulted Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt under the 
Pharos (ed. 1850, vol. ii.), but ave not met 
with the name of “ Nibus” among the list of the 
kings given in the different dynasties. ‘The same 
may be said, from having examined Bunsen’s 
Egypt's place in Universal History (ed. London, 
1854.) J. Darron. 


Norwich. 


“ Joun Bunciz, Jun., Gent.” (3" S. vi. 474.) — 
The author of this work was Thomas Cogan, M.D. 
See Gent. Mag. \xxxviii. i. 648. 

S. Harxerr. 

Advocates? Library. 
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Mrs. Teacuwett (3 S. v. 416.)—This lady | 


was Dame Ellinor Fenn, Lady of Sir John Fenn, 
Kt., of East Dereham, Norfolk, editor of the Paston 
Letters, whom she survived, and died at East Dere- 
ham, in Nov. 1813. She was a daughter of Shep- 
pard Frere, of Finningham, in Suffolk, Esq. She 
also wrote sometimes under the name of Mrs. 
Lovechild. G. A. C. 


Tournaments (3 S. vi. 440, 477.) —Your cor- 
respondent signing herself Paripra SwinneRTON 
Hueues (p.477 ) hasgiven a correct list of the Tour- 


| things is most important. 


[3"¢S. VL. Dec. 81,’64 








the Feast ‘of St. Laurence, August 19, in the year 
1080; at Géttingen on the Sunday after All Saints, 
in the year 1119. 

These are all tournaments of the Empire. But 
Favyn, who is my authority, in his “ Tracte on 
Justs, Turneys, and Tournaments,” at the end of 
his Theater of Honour and Knighthood, p. 460, 
part 1m. in the English edition of 1623, carries the 
subject further. He recites, in order to contra- 
dict it, the opinion that tournaments were originated 
in the Empire “in the time of Henry, sirnamed 
The Birder, Duke of Saxonie and Emperour, 
First of the name.” This, he says, “ is a popular 
errour, not having any subsistence, but only 
grounded on a meere false opinion and beleife.” 

To this effect he quotes from the Pandecte 
Triumphales of Franciscus Modius, whom he 
truly describes as being of Bruges, but who was 
Canon of Aire, in Artois, near St..Omer. The 
whole chapter is worth careful reading. I do 
not like to fill space in “ N. & Q.” with extracts 
from printed books easily accessible. But if your 
correspondents hdve not access to Favyn, I will 
gladly make a short note of the information col- 
lected by him. 

Von Lowhen, in The Analysis of Nobility in its 
Origin, London, 1754, also quotes Modius, and 
gives a history of tournaments. D.P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Boston, NEAR Brentrorp (3* §, vi. 472.)— 
In answer to J.,I beg to state that Boston House, 
Middlesex, is still in existence. The walk along 
the canal-side from Hanwell to Brentford is as 
pretty and pastoral an one as I know in the 
county: it is particularly pretty where Boston 
Grounds are washed by the canal. 

W. R. Tare. 

4. Grov* Place, Denmark Hill, Camberwell. 


Hoops, Krne’s Corzece (3 §S. vi. 481.)— 
Superfluous information would only encumber 
your valuable pages, but accuracy even in little 
Associates of King’s 
College, London, wear no hood, but simply 4 
gown with velvet border. The black and mauve 
hood is worn only by Associates in Divinity. 

J OsEPHUS. 


James I. anp Sir Tuomas Oversury’s Mvr- 


| per (3 §, vi. 347.)—Since the publication of 


naments of the Empire, with one omission of place, | 


and three of dates. The place omitted is Treves, 


at which place the tournament occurred in 1019, 
on the Sunday after Candlemas Day. The year, 
therefore, in the New Style would be 1020. 

The tournament at Hall occurred on the Sun- 
day after the Feast of SS. Philip and James, in | 
the year 1042; at Augsburg on the Sunday after 


my edition of the Miscellaneous Works of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, I have made further search, 
particularly among the State Papers of 1612-15, 
the result of which I intend giving the public in 
a new Life of Overbury. The early career of 
Sir Theodore Mayerne —“ that arch poisoner — 
has also occupied my attention. These researches 
will be embodied in the memoir I have named. 
Epwarp F. Riwsavtt. 


Sir Munco Locxuarr (3 §. vi. 369.) — Io 
the Acta Duminorum Concilii, Feb. 27, 1489, 
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mention is made of “ Agnes Lindesaye, spouse 
of umquhile Sir Mungo Lokart, Knycht,” and of 
“ Robert Lokart of the Leie, his son and are.” I | 
think I am right in saying that no work of Sir 
Mungo Lockhart is known to have descended to 
the present day. Epwarp F, Rowsavtr. 
Betray Ruymes (3 §. vi. 444.)—The rhymes 
from Hastings appeared in an early number of 
“N. & Q.” (1* 5S. i. 462.) Allow me to supply 
a copy half a century older. I have notes of 
many such in divers places, all much alike, though 
all with slight variations; some as early as 1656. 
BELFRY RHIMES: ST. ANDREW’S, PLYMOUTH. 


“ Nos resonare jubent Pietas Mors atque Voluptas.” 


“Let awful silence first proclaimed be, 
And praise unto the Holy Trinity: 
Then honour give unto our noble king, 
So with a blessing let us raise the ring. 
Hark! how the chirping Treble sings most clear 
And covering Tom comes rowling in the rear; 
And now the Bells are up, come let us see ? 
What laws are best to keep Sobriety, - 
Then all agree to make this their decree. j 
Who swears or curses, or in choleric mood, 
Quarrels or strikes, although he draw no blood : 
Who wears his hat, or spur, or overturns a Bell, 
Or by unskilful handling mars a peal : 
Let him pay sixpence for each single crime, 
*Twill make him cautious ’gainst another time! 
But if the Sexton’s fault an hindrance be, 
We call from him a double penalty. 
If any should our Parson disrespect, 
Or Warden’s orders any time neglect, ! 
Let him be always held in full disgrace, 
And ever more be banished this place ; 
Now round—let goe—with pleasure to the ear, 
And pierce with echo through the yielding air. 
So when the bells are ceased, then let us sing, 
God bless the Church — God save the King. 1700.” 

H. T. Exracomse. 


I send you a much earlier inscription : — 
At Culmington, Salop, June 21, 1664, In the bel- 
frey tis written — 

«“" hoe that do heare intend to ringe 
Let them consider first this thinge. 
If that they do a bell turne ore 
Foure pence to pay therefore. 
If any ring with hat or spar 
Twopence to pay by this order. 
If any chance to curse or sweare 
Foure pence to pay and eke forbere. 
And if they do not pay their forfets well | 
They shall not ringe at any bell. 

Joun Burne LL, 1663.” 


Cri. 


Jussteu’s Cepar or Lesanon (3S. vi. 453.) 
I resided in Paris till the summer of 1862, and I 
can assure your correspondent F.C. B. that up 
to that date, the famous cedar of Lebanon, given 
by Dr. Collinson to Jussieu in 1734, and planted 
by him in the Jardin des Plantes, was in the best 
health, only having, by some unlucky accident, 
lost its leading shoot, it has not increased in 
height proportionably to its growth laterally. It 





| stead, co: Kent. 
| created a baronet 1 James II. and married Clara, 
| daughter of Anthony Monson of Northorp, co. 


was the first of its species known in France, and 
from its seeds sprang many fine trees in different 
parts of the country. To find it, let F.C. B. 
enter the garden by the gate in the Rue St. 


| Victor, pass the labyrinth, and take the first path 


on his right hand—it leads directly ‘to Jussieu’s 
cedar. The railroad is a pure and simple myth, 
the station of the Orleans railroad being at the 
opposite end of the Garden, from which it is 
separated by the Boulevard jde I'Hépital and the 
Rue Buffon. MP 


Guuprorp Famiry (3 §S. vi. 455.) — The 


Guildeford or Guildford family were of Hemp- 
Robert Guldeford, Esq. was 


Lincoln; they had no issue, and the baronetcy 


| thus becameextinct. All the family were zealous 


Catholics and Royalists. I imagine Catharine 
Guildford, the donor of the chalice, to have been 
a daughter of Edward Guildford, Esq., by Catha- 
rine his wife, daughter of the Hon. Thos. Petre, 
third son of John, first Lord Petre. If so, the 
said Catharine married Thomas Bodenham, of 
Rotherwas, Esq., and had a daughter Anne, who 
died a nun in the English Benedictine Convent 
of Pontoise, wtat. 51, in 1717. Amongst the 
nuns of Dunkirk professed by Lady Abbess 
Caryll between 1664 and 1712, is Ildefonse 
Guildford. She was probably a sister of Edward 
Guildford, Esq., and there may have been others, 
not mentioned, of whom Catharine was one. 
Their arms are —Or, a saltier between 4 martlets 
sable; a canton of Granada for augmentation, 
granted to Sir Henry G. Knight by Ferdinand 
the Catholic for services in the wars with the 
Moors. M. P. 


Hemmine or Worcester (3 S. v. 173, &e.; 
vi. 285.)—The memory of E. L. 8. goes so far 
back in the history of Worcester, that I am in- 


| duced to inquire whether he may not know some- 


thing —by tradition or otherwise — respecting 
a John Hemming, M.A. — supposed to be con- 
nected with that city—who in 1759 was made 
Dean of Guernsey, on the nomination of the 


| Governor, Lord De la Warr. P. 8S. C. 


Irish Expression “ Necer ” (3"¢S. vi. 455.)—I 
have often met with the word negur or nayghur in 
Irish tales, and tried to find some one who could 
give me its derivation. Unable todo so, I helped 
myself to the conclusion that it was a corruption 
of the word naosgaire, a fickle, deceitful person. 
This construction is usually borne out by the 
context. When I have met with it in Irish fairy 
tales, I have sometimes thought that it came from 
the Celtic ni, a part of, or a jot, and gur, a man ; 
but I never had time to decide which, if either, 
was correct. W. Eassie. 
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Yorxsuee 'Curensss (3" §. vi. 445.)—G. S. 
is welcome to the name of my informant —a 
native of Yorkshire —on application to me as 
below. Wrwne E. Baxter. 

Wynnestay Lodge, Croydon, 8S. 


Transiator's InrerProtations (2S. viii. 206.) 
I cannot find any answer to this query, so I send 
two “ babblings,” not so much for their own im- 
portance, as in the hope of drawing attention to a 
subject which may become interesting. La Motte, 
the great offender in this way, ends the eleventh 
book of his Zliad with — 

“ Qu’Achille eit été grand s'il n’eut été cruel! 

Mais la vertu sans tache est-elle d’un mortel?” 

Chapman translates Jliad, xxii. 395 — 

“Thus said, a work not worthy him, he set to: of both 


eet 

He bored the nerves through from the heel to th’ ankle ; 
and then knit 

— to the chariot with a thong of white leather; his 


ead 
Filling the centre.” 
Is “ not worthy him” excused by dexéa tpya? 
E. N. H. 


Tures Kines’ Inn, Horporn (3" S. vi. 370, 
445.) —I strongly suspect the conjecture of your 
correspondent Z. Z. regarding the situation of 
this inn on the east side of Southampton Row, 
Russell Square, to be a correct one. My only 
reason for wishing to discover the exact situation 
of the above-mentioned ina, is that I may ascer- 
tain the place where the beautiful villa (“ N. & Q.” 
3"* S. vi. 283 and 334), and the laboratory were, 
in which Dr. Constantine, the younger son of 
Démétrius XXIX., Prince Rhodocanakis, and 
Honorary Physician and Chemist to Charles II., 
was residing. The first-named (vide Mindonii, Bio- 

p-, &c., p. 160), was near Southampton House. 

e second, according to the title-page of a book 
written by him, entitled Alezicacus, Spirit of Salt, 
&c., and published in London several times in 4to 
during the years 1662-1670 (as we can see from 
the copies preserved in the British Museum and 
elsewhere), was situated “ Next door to the Three 
Kings’ Inne, in Southampton Buildings, near the 
King’s Gate in Holborn.” I thank Z. Z. for his 
communication, and should be much obliged by 
any of your correspondents assisting me, through 
“N.&Q.,.” in tracing the exact situation of this 
inn, near which both the villa and laboratory were 
placed, and which is mentioned, as far as my me- 
mory can serve me, by no antiquarian author 
ancient or modern who has written about the 
then condition of London. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, however, in his romance entitled Old Saint 
Paul's, puts the following words in'the mouth of 
one of his characters in that work : — 


“ ... and a fourth [pot] of the infallible antidote 
against the Plague] which I bought of the celebrated 
reek Physician, i 


tor Constantine Rhodocanakis, at his 





laboratory near the Three Kings’ Inn in Southampton 
Buildings. I dare say you have heard of him,” &c. &c. 
(P. 226, ed. 1855, in royal 8vo.) 
Ruopocanakis. 
Higher Broughton, near Manchester. 


Surrey Bevtrounpers (3" S. vi. 389, 443.) — 
I can assure Mr. Extacomse that the source in- 
dicated by him has not been overlooked, but in 
the present instance it is not available, as the ac- 
counts do not reach back beyond the year 1702. 
They are not uncared for, but are by my side 
while I write. 

I thank A. D. T. much for his answer to my 

uery. He would enhance the obligation by men- 
tioning the source of his information. That there 
was a bellfoundry at Wokinghat. at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century is clear from the fol- 
lowing entries in the churchwardens’ accounts for 
the parish of Seal : — 

“1606. P4 to the Bellfounder for newe castinge of the 
bells and all charges belonginge therevnto, as smyth’s 
work and carpinter’s, and suche like ° - vijixé 

“1607. Item, Laide out at Okengam, when we caried 
the bells .  . re ° - ix yje 

“Item, at Okeingame, when the bell wascast . —xj* 

“Item. P4 to the belfounder for mettall y* he put into 
the bell xiij", at vj4 a pound ° ° ° vj¢ vj*.” 
The name of the bellfounder unfortunately is not 
mentioned. 

As it may interest some of your readers, I add 
the device and inscriptions on four bells, once, and 
a still, in the belfry of the parish church at 

llerker in Yorkshire. 

1. Three fleurs-de-lys, and over them—“ May 
fortune.” 

2. The eagle and child, with the date “ 1577.” 

3. Three talbots’ heads, looking to the right. 

4. Three bells, and over them — “ Sanct. Jhe 
Maria ora pro nobis.” (Harl. MS. 1394, f. yan 

PL. 


Scuitrer anp W. von Humsoxpr (3° S. vi. 
419.) —Crox will doubtless be gratified to hear 
that, four months ago, my friend Mr. George 


Catlin, the American traveller, was alive; and 


residing on the Continent, where I then met him. 
I shall send him a copy of your number contain- 
ing Crux’s letter. 
J. S. Notpwrirt, 
Hon. Sec. Walworth L. and S. Institution. 


Donxer (3" S. vi. 432.) — Mrs. Barbauld used 
this word in “A School Eclogue,” written, 
presume, during her residence at Palgrave 
(1774-85) : — 

“ As much as peaches beyond apples please, 

Or Parmesan excels a Suffolk cheese ; 
Or Palgrave s lag behind a steed,— ” 
So far do Anna’s charms all other charms exceed. 


Works, edit. Aikin, i. 155. 
May not the word have come from the Low 
Countries? Donker, or donkerheyd = gloom. 
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Again, “ Dickey”: may not this be from dik or 
dikheyd, in the sense of thickness ?—both terms 
being applied figuratively, and both being suffi- 
ciently expressive of the animal's ;general cha- 
racter. 

In the Eastern Counties, “donkey” is the more 
refined, and “dickey” the more vulgar provin- 
cialism. A lady is sometimes seen driving a 
“donkey”: the scavenger, be commonly, his 
“ dickey.” The temper and conduct of the animal 
are greatly influenced by the diet and treatment 
he receives from the respective drivers. It would 
be usually considered affectation, hereabouts, in 
a person of either grade, unless in jest, to employ 
the term “ass.” At all events, “ donkey” is far 
more common. No one ever speaks of an “ ass” 
to be sold, or of an “ass-race”; though donkey- 


races are a frequent amusement, and auc- 

tioneers now and then proclaim: “Up goes the 

donkey !” S. W. Rrx. 
Beccles. 


PassaGe 1x “ Don Qurxote”: “mit vELos” 
Gr S. vi. 473.)—I beg to offer, in reply to Mr. 

EIGHTLEY’s inquiry, and with all due deference, 
the explanation that mil here means simply “a 
number,” “a great many,” or (best of all), 
“ever so many.” This last impression, it = 
pears to me, conveys as exactly as possible the 
sense of the original. : 

The Dictionary of the Academy gives, as one 
meaning of mil, “‘niimero 6 cantidad grande in- 
definadamente,” and this use of the word is only 
the analogue of other hyperbolical expressions 
common enough in Spanish, and of which in- 
stances are not wanting in our own language. 
Thus, a Spaniard will send you in his letters 
“mil memorias,” and give you “ mil gracias” ; 
he will esteem a favour, or thank you, “infinito” ; 
and assure you, if he is complimentary, that you 
speak Castilian, “divinamente.” ‘The “ Viva 
mil aiios” cited by Mr. Kerentiey, is only 
equivalent to the more mstter-of-fact expression 
usual in some official communications: ‘ Dios 
guarde 4 V. E. muchos aiios” (God keep your 
Excellency many years). 

That “ mil velos” in the present instance does 
not mean “one immense large veil,” would seem 
to follow from the context, for the words “ mil 
velos de tela de plata” immediately precede these 
others, —“ brillando por todos ellos” (on all of 
them), “infinitas hojas de argenteria de oro ;" — 
where, by the way, the “ infinitas” affords another 
illustration of the hyperbolic phraseology above 
alluded to. Joun W. Bong, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

41, Bedford Square. 


_ “Hearts or Oak” (3" S. vi. 430.) —In his 
interesting note on “ The Star-spangled Banner,” 

R. Pinkerton ascribes the air of the well- 
known “ Hearts of Oak” to Dr. Boyce. In Sea- 





Songs and Ballads, ‘by Dibdin and others (Bell 
and Daldy, 1863, p. 187), Tread: “* Hearts of 
Oak,’—the music by Dr. Arne.” Which statement 
is the true one ? JAYDEE. 


Witu1am Briness (3" S. vi. 147, 216.)—S. T. 
is evidently well informed with respect to the 
Bridges family, and the little that he has said is 
of a nature to invite further inquiry. The Sir 
Giles Bridges of Wilton that he speaks of I sup- 
pose to be the first baronet; and if so, he was 
cousin german to William, the fourth Lord Chan- 
dos. But, with respect to the other Sir Giles 
Bridges—the one that had a brother William—I 
should be glad to know whether he can be identi- 
fied with the Giles Bridges who was a younger 
son of the fourth Lord. If not, what evidence is 
there of the fourth Lord’s having had a son 
William ? 

I would also beg to inquire how the Wilton 
property came into the Bridges family ? 

MELETEs. 


Tue Hays or Error (3" S. vi. 350.)— 

“The Hays of Scotland,” says Gurney, in his Record 
of the House of Gournay, “are in fact a branch of the An- 
glo-Norman Hays, who came into England with William 
the Conqueror, and derived their name either from La 
Haie, Bellefond, near St. Lo, or more likely from La Haie- 
du-puits, near Coutances in Normandy, where they had a 
castle and territory.” 

But this date places their arrival fourscore years 
after the battle of Loncarty, and at once pre- 
cludes the possibility of connecting the race of 
Hay with the beautiful legend which alone ac- 
counts for their former wealth and honours. The 
record of the family has been faithfully filled up 
for 500 years, and was begun by Sir David de 
Haya de Erroll, who was slain in the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, a.p. 1346; whose father, Gilbert 
de Haya, was the first hereditary Constable of 
Scotland. Sir David seems to have had no doubt 
of the heroic achievements of his venerable ances- 
tor, for he thus commences the “ Tabill :” — 

“Hic desunt multorum Dominorum nomina.a primo 
Hay . qui devicit Danios . sub Kenetho Tertio . Anno Do- 
mini . circa . DCCCC . LXXX. 

There is a large and shapeless stone which has 
been preserved by the family from time immemo- 
rial, and may now be seen lying on the green in 
front of Slains Castle, which tradition has ever 
affirmed to be the veritable stone on which the 
old man rested after the battle, and on which he 
uttered the famous “Hech, Heigh.” The arms of 
the Hays consist of two peasants with oxen bows 
over their shoulders, the traditional weapons of 
their victory. 

It is easier for Chalmers or any one else to 
dismiss the above with “entirely fabulous,” than 
to account for them on such a supposition. 

James Davipson, 

Bowness. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Poorer Famiry (3" S. vi. 417. )— Although 
not precisely answering the inquiry of your cor- 
respondent, the following notes may prove of some 
use. In the church of the lone village of Colton, 
in the county of Norfolk, is a handsome marble 
monument to the Pooley family. On the shield 
is the bearing: Or, a lion sable rampant. 

Abbreviated inscription to the Pooley family. 
“ Mrs. Mary Pooley, wife of John Pooley, of Mor- 
ley, Gent.; died Dee. § 23, 1715.” 

On a mural monument: “ Philip Pooley, Gent., 
June 17, 1715.” 

Will of Maria Pooley of Colton, dated 1716, in 
the Bishop's Registry at Norwich, gives numerous 
legacies to Longfordes (Kinspeople), Gregsons, 
ffellowes, Allden, Winter, Elizabeth Pooley 
(daughter-in-law) of Coiton; and many others, 
servants and dependents. Edmund Allden, exe 
cutor; witnesses, Charles D’Aveney, sen., Thomas 
Edwards, Jane King. H. D’Avensy. 


HMliscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO ponenem 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the follow Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are req and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Lerrens concennine trae Cacacn Government tx Scortanp in 1690; 
from the Collection of Lord Leven and Melville. Edited (for private 
circulation) by W. Leslie Melville 

Wanted by F. M. S., 229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


The following Portraits wanted. (From Shaw's'Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages): 
Cowrrance, Docurss or Lancaster. 
Pausrrra, Qoeew or Ponrvear. 
(From Strutt's Regal and Ix 
Joan, Pnincess or Wares. 
Constance, Docuess or Lancasren 
Hompuney, Doxe or Grovcasten, and Exreawon Comma, ms wire. 
A damaged or imperfect copy of the latter book (the portraits named 
being uninjured) not objected to. 
Y. Z.,3, Kensington Park Gardens East, Ladbroke 
Square, 


slesiastical Antiquities.) 


Wanted by X. 


ANotices ta Correspondents. 


of which the first Number will appear 
on Saturday next) will be printed with a new type, we have to request the 
indulgence of our Readers for omitting our usual Notes on Books, and 
giving so large a portion of our space to Replies, in order that, as far as 


Ocn New Votoms. As this ( 


possible, the Questions and Answers may appear in the same volume ; 
and We must ask the forbearance of our Correspondents for postponing 
till the first Number of theNew Year many Notes and Queries of great 
interest, with which they have favoured us. 

Borrow ran Weaver had better apply to the author, who, We believe, 
ts his own publisher 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 


Among other articles of interest which will appear in the first or 
Soliowing number of vur New Volume, are Papers un — 
Rremaaep Sacnvitte, Banat or Doaser. 
Reomentat Bapors. 
Gaeex Duama: Exzecatet's 
Frenen's Gantanps. 
James I. awn Mansrow. 
Tas Bice Coar Scnvor. 
Paarv’s Poxms. 
Gaorro or tae Narrvrry. 
Tuomas Syvsenr, Biswor or Barcuin. 
manures. .Srd 8. vi. 523, col. i., line 7 from the bottom, for “ Abury- 
Sarsen, which is a species,” ac.,read“ Abury. Sarsen is a species,” &c. 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
reeay and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 
@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“ Exacoor.” 





“Noras awp Qcentes” is 
yy LY. in Mowraty oy 


susan) @ oo 
Ravabie at he Strand Post 0; in favour oe Ww G. Burra, 
Waaeenen Sraner, se Cte, C., to whom all vicar Oto 
tas Eprror should ressed. 


“ Noras & Queares” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Cunss or Astuma tx Mancuesres ny Da. Lococn's Potaowro Ware 
From Messrs. Lynch and Butterworth, Chemists, Cheetham Hill; 
“The increasing Gonend for the Wafers speaks strongly in favour of 
their being an excellent medicine. Enclosed is one of the many con- 
vincing proofs we have had of their efficacy."" They give a rapid cure 

of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
j mg Price is. }d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 





“ There is a grace in wild variety, 
Surpassing rule and order. 


THE WILD GARLAND; 
CURIOSITIES OF POETRY. 


Containing the most quaint and curious specimens of ate ancient, 
and modern Rhymes, Epigrams, Epitaphs, Ballads, Songs, C 
Poems, &c., existing in the English language, interspersed with Notes 
and Anecdotes, each division being ally dbya 
Wild Flower, lestfied tay by a popular and concise Essay, selected, 
arranged, and classified b: 





I. J. REEVE. 
Part I., price 6d., will be published January Ist, 1965. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
THREE NOTELETS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


I. SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 
Il, THE FOLK LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
IIL WAS SHAKSPEARE EVER A SOLDIER? 
By WILLIAM J. THOMS, 
A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


Price 21s. 


TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF 
LIFE-CONTINGENCIES, arranged for the Use of Students. 
By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 
Sent Free on receipt of Post-Office Order, addressed to the Author, 
at 35, Cockburn Street, a. 
“The most important Catalogues publishing 
in Scotland. 
In 8vo, pp. 166, price Is. per post. 


L—CATALOGUE ofa SELECTION of Interesting 
BOOKS, consisting chiefly of Hisrony, Anriqurries, Toroonarar, 
Axscirent Porray, Heaaronry, and Geneatooy. 


Il.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS: 
Loovr of an Extraordinary Collection of the interestin; and valu- 
able Works printed at private expense for their Members, by the 
Assorsvonn, Bawnatyne, Marrianp, and Sraromwe Cres. 


IIl.—TRIALS: Caratocur of an Extensive Col- 
lection of Crvm and Carmusat Tarats, including a few Law Booxs, 
Sessron and Parsiamentary Parens. 


Now on Sarre by ees ~ GEORGE SPavEnESS. 22, Frederick 
Street, Edinburg 
1865 LETTS’S DIARIES i in samen chetie russia, 
) and morocco cases and Pocket-books; ALMANACKB. 
Hou-rekeepers, and other Publications, may be had of any Bookseller in 
the Kingdom. Catalogues Gratis. 

Letts’s Diary, No. 8, faint, in yanie lock case, 16s. 6d. 

Copying Machine, with brass bands and corners, 1. 1s. 

Keith Johnston's Atlas, printed in colours, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

Set of Walker's County Maps in Oak case, 10/. 


A Map of your Neighbourhood for 30 miles round, 11. Is. 
A Reading Easel for the sick, studious, or lazy, |/. 


CaTa- 


Despatch £ Boxes, Stationary Cases, Travelling Desks. 

A Set of 6 large Maps in Mahogany case, 50l. 

Globes from ts. each to 5°l. the pair. 

Letter Balances, Ges Pens, Pencil Cases, 

Stanford's Library Map of London, half tq 2i. 128, 6d. 
Letts's Library Catalogues, russia, 45s., 25s., 12s. 
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